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From the one hundred fourth psalm: 


So is this great and wide sea, wherein 
are things creeping innumerable , both 
small and great beasts. 

There Go The Ships . . . 
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JL his is the story of the merchant 
seamen and how we took the ships to sea through 
the submarines, the ice, the mines, the planes, and 
how we brought some of them home again. 

We weren’t fighting men when we started out, 
just a simple bunch of guys that you’d find in any 
union hall or along any dock in an American port. 
But we had to fight for our lives and our ships, and 
we had to take through to our Russian Allies the 
planes, the tanks, the explosives, the ammunition 
and trucks that had been promised by our Presi¬ 
dent. Out there, out in the Western Ocean, and up 
in the Arctic, we learned how to fight, how to 
knock our enemy out of the sky and from the sea. 

It was pretty hard on us at times, for we weren’t 
used to that kind of work, and many of our ships 
didn’t have anything but old-style and light-caliber 
machine guns, and some ships had nothing at all 
but luck and the guts of the men handling them. 
In the Barents Sea, in the Arctic, where there’s no 
night at the season of year when we met our Nazi 
enemy, they came after us until our eyes closed, 
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red and puffed from staring into the sun; and in one 
day alone we fought 105 planes, with the sub¬ 
marines off behind the icebergs in the snow, waiting 
to slip in and pitch more of it at us. Then it was all 
we could do to stay on our feet, and we hung onto 
the guns to keep erect. A couple of days in that six- 
day-and-night battle, there was ice on deck, and ice 
coating the breeches and belts and barrels of our 
machine guns. 

We kicked at the ammunition cases to warm our 
feet, and slapped the guns to free the ice and warm 
our hands, and when they came peeling down out of 
the sun and the cloud, gray-silver, fast and with the 
high, sharpening, whining scream, we were ready 
for them, just as ready as we could get. 

When they’d dropped their stuff and when they’d 
gone and we knew that at least our ship was safe, 
we thrust the empties aside with our feet and took a 
smoke and talked about you folks at home, and did 
you really understand we were there, and what we 
were doing. 

That counted to us; it counted plenty, the States, 
our folks and our kids, what we called home. It kept 
our eyes open, and our hands on the gun handles. 
Some of the weaker men, some of them who 
couldn’t take all the Nazis had to give, were saved 
from walking straight over the side by thinking of 
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home. They talked about it when they talked at all, 
and about women and food and trees and dogs and 
kids; of some place where it would be quiet, and 
there wouldn’t be any steel in the sky and the sea 
all churned purple-white and red and lavender by 
the depth charges the escort dropped to smash the 
aerial torpedoes before they smashed us. 

So if this that’s written here makes any sense at 
all to you home folks, give us more guns and newer 
ships and more of a send-off next time. Do it, and 
we’ll be better fighting men, and we’ll bring more 
ships and more ships’ crews home. 

My ship, a twenty-year-old, strong, broad-hullec 
merchantman, had just come in off the Far Easterr 
Run to India and Java and the Spice Islands when 
I joined her in an East Coast port. She had been in 
drydock for a couple of weeks to get ready for war. 
She was supposed to get a three-inch gun for the 
poop there, too, and the De Gausse anti-mine sys¬ 
tem. Somehow, though, they figured that they’d 
better get her loaded and out to sea, and we didn’t 
have the gun or the anti-mine stuff when we put to 
sea. 

Her name was the So-and-So, and she was built 
in a New Jersey yard in 1920—and well built, too. 
She had teak in her bridge rail and bridge deck, and 
in her time she and her sister ships had been the 
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pride of die East, and maharajahs and other big 
shots had come down to have dinner aboard with 
die skipper in Bombay and Calcutta and Soerabaya, 
When I joined her as able seaman, she was just 
getting the last of her new gear for the voyage to 
Russia, and my first day aboard we rigged a new 
forestay in her, and we thought she looked pretty 
good. Then we began to load, and some of the men, 
in casual merchant service style, woke up to the 
fact that they’d joined in a ship that was bound on 
die most difficult and dangerous run in the world- 
through die Atlantic and the Arctic Ocean past 
die North Cape of Norway—with the submarines, 
the planes, the Tirpitz, the Scharnhorst , and the rest 
of them out there waiting for the slow-haul stuff 
like us. 

Nobody quit the ship before we signed articles. 
Maybe some of them should have, because they 
weren’t much good later on when the Nazis began 
to heave it at us. But the idea of convoy, of having 
escort protection, and actual lack of knowledge of 
what lay before them kept them in the ship. When 
we sailed, we were carrying besides our tanks and 
planes and other cargo, 407 tons of T.N.T, and am¬ 
munition, and all we had to fight anything with was 
the Skipper s ,32-caliber revolver. 

Right now—back home here and writing this—I 
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can still see the face of our river pilot going down 
the ladder just before we reached the open sea. He 
was so happy to get away from us and into the 
launch that he was almost laughing aloud, and his 
sunburned face was one big grin. I was on the wheel 
at the time, and I could see him looking up from 
the launch, yelling good-by to the Skipper, and I 
thought, “Jesus, man, maybe this is going to be 
tough right outside, real, nasty tough.” 

It wasn't then, although we saw a couple of them 
—tankers—that the subs had dumped; one with her 
bow sticking up until you could see the bridge and 
wheelhouse and oil still all around her thick. The 
sea was calm, too damn calm, with perfect visibility 
and high, light, soft cloud. We were on our own, 
and up in the crow’s nest on watch we kept a sharp 
lookout, and I mean sharp. We were just beginning 
to feel in our nerves and muscles and bone the shock 
of that T.N.T. if and when we got it. 

It was lovely weather, clear and blue and sunny 
and full stars at night, and some of us who had fami¬ 
lies missed our folks already, but here was the ship, 
and we were taking her out, had asked for the job 
and been glad to get it. 

We raised a merchant convoy homeward-bound, 
their sides all salt and riding high and empty, roll¬ 
ing hard, destroyers on them for escort. Then we 
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made port; very glad, too, for die subs lie off there 
in regular hunting packs, and on each side of die 
harbor mouth were two wrecked tankers, pursued 
by subs until they beached, one still flaming, her 
plates blue-red hot. 

We went to anchor and waited to make up con¬ 
voy. Then we stood out again in convoy formation 
for the big run across. 
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\y utside, it was blowing like 
hell, a quarterly gale. On the beach, the wrecked 
tanker was still burning, dull red and intense in the 
black-shaded, white-kicked sea. Our “Chips’—a 
handsome, lean and salty Scot—had plugged the 
anchor hawse-pipes with cement coming up the 
harbor- but the stuff hadn’t had a chance to dry, 
and the seas smacked right up through in hurling 
white gouts that made it impossible to stand lookout 
on die fo’c’sle-head. So it was back up in die crow’s 
nest on the foremast again. 

That was a good crow’s nest: three-eighths of a> 
inch of steel against machine-gun bullets and shraj 
nel, with an overhead to protect you in battle an 
against the weather. But the wind came slicing in 
there—the spindrift with it—enough to make you 
gasp as you breathed and all but pull the sou wester 
off your head. As man relieved man, we talked 
about it and what the weather would be like up in 
the real North, in the Arctic. We were a big convoy. 
We had a strong escort of destroyers and corvettes, 
and we felt pretty safe; but thought of the cold to 
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come and fighting in it remained sharply in our 
minds. 

In our home ports, when we’d been loading, the 
Maritime Commission had issued all hands heavy 
winter gear: a fur-lined leather helmet; a thick, blue 
corduroy coat with a sheepskin collar and lining; 
knit gloves and strong leather mittens; fclt-and- 
rubber boots of the kind New England farmers 
wear; and woolen underclothing. We started to 
wear the stuff, for it was really bitter cold right 
off Nova Scotia. Yet the idea of how much colder it 
was going to be later on made us a little reluctant 
to accustom ourselves to it all at once. The stuff was 
heavy, naturally, too, and if we ever went in the 
water with it on, we wouldn’t last long. So we used 
as little of it as possible and kept to our own lighter 
gear. 

The gale blew itself out after two days, and we 
ran into smooth and beautiful Spring seas, with 
small cirrus cloud feathering white around the 
horizon and the ships, in great, long, gray rows, 
steadily on station and driving ahead with that 
slow, slightly perceptible thrusting motion that has 
taken so many cargoes around the world. Around 
and around us went the escort, the gray two- and 
four-stack destroyers and the smaller, lighter-hued 
corvettes idling along at convoy speed, then sud- 
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denly making a sweep for it and banging off to¬ 
wards the horizon wide-open, a great slash of lumi¬ 
nous spray along the bows, down the runs, and into 
the foamed cresting of the wake. 

Convoy had become routine to us. We were 
settling down, behind that supple steel line of the 
escort, into the monotony of a voyage we figured 
for at least four and a half months. Days were the 
usual tricks on the wheel, lookout, and deck work, 
but from right abaft the fore peak scuttle on the 
fore deck to the forward break of the house and 
all across the main deck to the break of the well- 
deck aft, we were loaded with deck cargo. This, ir 
our ship, was cased trucks; and in home port th 
truck cases had been painted khaki color as camoi 
fiage, and shoreside carpenters had built catwalks 
over the cases for us to use as we moved at our work 
fore and aft. A narrow gangway spanned the well- 
deck from the break of the main deck to the poop, 
and often, crossing to our quarters in the poop, we 
would look down at Number Five Hatch—left free 
of deck cargo—and wonder what it would take to 
detonate the explosive carried there and in Number 
Four. 

As the days went by, though, we got used to that, 
and we came, in seaman style, to interest ourselves 
in the very personal affairs of the men with whom 
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we lived and worked. Two of the crew were what 
in die ships we call “characters,” and a third, the 
Steward, was a natural low-life. 

One of the characters was a seventeen-year-old 
Brooklyn boy, a kid with the rasp of Red Hook in 
his voice, who had shipped out on diis, his first 
trip, as Wiper, the lowest rating in die engine-room. 
He was a wiry boy with a sullen, not wholly unin¬ 
telligent face; but his home influences, if you can 
call them that, had been bad. 

He was uniform-crazy, this Wiper, and had been 
Western Union boy before he joined the ship; in 
act, had come asking for the job with his Western 
Union cap in his hand. His father, according to the 
story we got, wouldn’t let the kid join the Navy, 
wouldn’t give his consent, but would let him ship in 
the merchant service because it paid better; and all 
the Wiper’s pay was allotted to him. In our loading 
port, on a junk pile where some ship’s officer had 
tossed it as worthless, the kid had found an old 
khaki uniform jacket. He wore it all the time, below 
on his dirty duties cleaning floor plates and bilges, 
in the messroom when he was at meals, and some 
of the time when he slept. 

It was filthy, and he was filthy until he was told, 
in some simple and direct language, that he could 
no longer come to eat with us in such a condition. 
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Tlie Wipers response was a lot of words as dirty 
as his jacket, but he cleaned himself up after that 
and did a little better. But the Red Hook defense 
mechanism of “Nuts to you and everything else” 
still worked with him, and Juan, our Ecuadorean 
messman, tired of seeing his speckless messroom 
fouled by “Wipes," told him one night, with suffi¬ 
cient seriousness, that the next day was the hun¬ 
dredth anniversary of the company, and therefore 
nobody had to work. “Wipes” had already devel¬ 
oped a fairly good technique of no work, and the 
idea of holiday pleased him fine. So the next mom 
ing he slept in, came to mess just in time to get ; 
hearty breakfast, and was sitting back with a ciga¬ 
rette when the First Assistant Engineer came look¬ 
ing for him. 

The First Assistant, a considerate and quiet man 
with a son of his own sailing A.B. in the Gulf 
tankers, said what he had come to say. The Wiper 
blinked at him and at the cigarette, dropped the 
cigarette, and took off at the double for the engine- 
room ladders. The First Assistant stayed to shake 
his head and murmur something about what the 
shore office sent him for the gang below. 

But more spectacular than “Wipes,” and in his 
way far more droll, if offensive, was a big, sham¬ 
bling and shaggy-headed ordinary seaman from the 
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Bronx. He had made one trip to sea before and was 
back to beat the draft, thinking the merchant ships 
better than the Army. He was dirty in his speech 
and personal habits; so dulled by the erotic excita¬ 
tion of the lewd books around the ship that the old 
Bosun had all but given up trying to make anything 
like a sailor out of him. This character was of Irish- 
American background, and in his part of the Bronx 
had rubbed more than one shoulder with the Chris¬ 
tian Fronters. Father Coughlin stood only slightly 
abaft the Pope in his blurred religious-political esti¬ 
mation, and in the messroom, as he filled his loose¬ 
lipped mouth with food with both hands, he would 
talk of Coughlin and what he considered to be the 
deep injustice of being threatened, if only vaguely, 
with induction into the armed forces of the United 
States. 

His other complaint was the food, although he 
ate all of it he could reach and cram. In his other 
ship, his only other ship, the Steward had supplied 
the night lunch with jam and honey. Why—this 
character would ask, through a thick, half-masti- 
cated layer of meat, potatoes, bread, and vegetables 
—wasn’t there jam in this ship, too? 

The low-life Steward was getting on in years, and 
he had a somewhat sharper tongue than the charac¬ 
ter. He would trip up die character with all sorts 
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of questions about his other ship, and what did the 
character know about the sea and ships, after all? 
It was he who started calling the character “Jammy 
Boy,” and the name stuck. The only trouble was 
that the Steward, bald-headed and with a face that 
in color and conformation resembled the hind quar¬ 
ters of a baboon, was a belly-robber and a penny- 
gripper for the company, and nobody wanted to 
laugh with him. But in good part he silenced 
“Jammy Boy,” and for that we were grateful. 

One of the firemen, a gentle and usually quiet- 
spoken man whom we called “Snakebite,” and a 
sturdy, handsome oiler named Nottingham took it 
on themselves to straighten out the Steward. His 
usual hangout was the ’midships deck, by Number 
Three Hatch, and there they would confront him. 
If he was, as he insisted without cess, the Chief 
Steward, who, then, was the Second Steward? Did 
he wear his high-pressure officer’s cap to show the 
wholly absent Second Steward he was Chief, or was 
it just to cover his bald coco from seagulls’ drop¬ 
pings? 

When the Steward, backing up and worn out, 
would become silent, “Snakebite” and Nottingham 
would go into one of their quickie playlets. Snake¬ 
bite,” skinny by nature almost to the point of emaci¬ 
ation, his narrow face set off by a blue denim fire- 
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man’s cap from which the visor had long ago been 
tom, would start to quiver and moan, holding onto 
his gut and crossing the deck with writhing strides. 
Nottingham would ask him, “What the hell is the 
matter with you?” 

“Chow. ... I need chow.” 

“Why, Jesus, you can have mine. But that’s not 
right. I wouldn’t ask any man to eat the kind of 
slop I got to eat. That would kill you sure. What 
you need is food. Do you think that guy there knows 
what food is?” 

“Snakebite,” staring at the Steward: “Him? Christ 
in the woods, no! Cockroaches fried in fuel oil and 
served in a soogcy bucket, that’s our kinda food to 
him. But die bastard’s plump, ain’t he? He must 
have food, real food in his room. Come on, we go 
take a look-see. The bastard’s holding out on us, 
that’s what he’s doing.” 

Together, “Snakebite” still bent over from his 
imaginary pains, he and Nottingham would start 
for the Steward’s room. Then the Steward would 
hop up off the hatch and run for his room, brace 
himself in die doorway, and shout, “Honest, fellas, 
I ain’t got any. Honest, I ain’t holding out.” 

“Crap on you, you low-life,” “Snakebite” and 
Nottingham would tell him in chorus and leave him 
there, aghast, out of breath. 
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Blackout at night, until we got used to it, gave 
us most of our other laughs during that two weeks 
at sea. The ship was equipped with nipple switches 
that operated instantly a door was opened or closed, 
so that no light was given forth into the darkness. 
Our Chief Mate, a chubby man with bad eyesight 
and increasingly worse nerves, chopped around the 
'midships deck, bumping into winches and tail- 
blocks and eagerly saying, “Excuse me,” each time. 
On the bridge and in the wheel-house he was worse, 
and the man at the wheel, steering by the narrow 
strip of compass left to him under the binnacle 
hood, heard forward of him various and numerou 
collisions as the Mate tried to navigate past froi 
side to side. The Mate, in his attempt to handle shij. 
in convoy style, repeatedly gave course changes to 
the wheel, often no more than a degree at a time. 
Then, rushing to the engine-room telephone as he 
noticed that our ship was closing up on the ship 
ahead, he would call down for a change of propeller 
revolutions. 

These words he would whisper in a low, carefully 
muted voice: “Sixty revolutions.” The engineer on 
watch, with the drumming roar of the turbines, the 
auxiliaries, the generators, the blowers, and fans in 
his ears, patiently would say, “Fifty.” 

The Mate, dropping his voice to a whisper that 
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the wheelsman, not six feet from him in the silent 
wheel-house, could hardly hear, “Sixty, not fifty. 
Sixty.” 

After die fourth or fifth try, nerves strained tight, 
the engineer would get it right and bang up the 
phone with a justified barrage of curses describing 
the Mate, his father, his mother, and anybody 
handy at the time of birth. 

The Mate, a prim man, never cursed except for 
die very occasional delectation of the Captain. His 
own vocabulary contained the sole phrase of 
“Smoley Hoses!” This he would deliver with an up¬ 
ward blink of his near-sighted eyes and a pursing 
of his lips beneath his snub and wind-red nose. He 
was an example of the merchant service officer too 
long in the tropics on the slow, easy runs to India, 
and war and convoy were not for his mental and 
nervous fiber. 

The Captain, on the surface at least, was more 
of a rough-and-tough sailorman. Once away from 
port, he affected old, food-and-liquor-stained blue 
serge trousers, a pair of boxed-toe yellow shoes with 
the soles worn through, a not-fresh flannel shirt, and 
a gray tweed shoregoing cap. He didn’t shave for 
days on end, and when he passed through the 
wheel-house there was the rich reek of Bourbon on 
the air. He wore a rattleskin belt on which he 
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carried a large-sized and fearsome Bowie knife, de¬ 
spite the fact that such knives are banned by law 
in American flagships. Around the shoulder of the 
flannel shirt he carried strapped in a holster his .32 
revolver. 

When the mood was on him, he would stand in 
the bridge wing and let fly at the sea, round after 
round. His aide in these antics was “Red,” the Navy 
signalman, who with his partner, “Barney,” a Navy 
wireless operator, had been given to the ship to fill 
out the regular merchant personnel. "Red,” hand¬ 
some, freckled, seventeen, was from Florida and 
new in the Navy and on the sea. But his signal in¬ 
struction course had been a good one, and he was a 
cracka-jack “Flags,” later to become, in action, one 
of our best machine-gunners. 

The Skipper could take “Red” with him on his 
moody antics; join with him in familiarities where 
merchant service tradition held him back from the 
rest of the ship s company. They were quite funny 
together, but “Barney,” a couple of years older than 
“Red,” had no part of that and kept with our oper¬ 
ator, a first-class man, content to stand his watches 
and be done with it. 

Those were good days, looking back on them, out 
of all the terrible and dangerous days we were to 
confront afterwards. Danger was, of course, always 
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with us there, and at night, several times when we 
were given practice emergency turns by our Com¬ 
modore, it was very close. One night, swinging back 
into column formation and onto station after a 45- 
degree left turn, a big British ship on our starboard 
hand, confused as to the correct maneuver to make, 
just missed our bow and went lunging down to port. 
She was carrying explosive, too, and there were 
tankers with liigh-test gasoline and other explosive- 
carrying ships near in the other columns. Had we 
collisioned there, that would have been the end of 
a lot of ships. But Charley, the Norwegian lad on 
the wheel, kept a cool head and brought us clear; 
and we went on our way, back onto station and 
column. 

Four or five times, far away, we heard depth 
charges, and for us, just getting our initiation, we 
didn’t recognize the sound. It gave a grinding, rasp¬ 
ing sort of tremor alongside that we drought must 
be within die vessel. Then, though, as it was re¬ 
peated, we knew, and we looked around the mess- 
room into each other’s eyes, and die faces and the 
hands tightened, die voices of the poker players 
were lower as they went back to their game. 

Our course on that run was Nordi and always 
more North. We re for it, we thought, after we leave 
die ships that are bound for Iceland. We’ll put 
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straight on, up around the North Cape and into 
Archangel, our port of destination. Then one clear, 
sharp day a lot of hoists broke out from the Com¬ 
modore’s ship, and the repeating vessels, and the 
Iceland-bound lot stood off by itself under separate 
escort, and the hoists for us said to turn East. 

We steered a few degrees lower down the card 
towards South every day, yet we weren’t sure. The 
first signs of nervous dismay and open tension 
started in the ship. Maybe the Schavnhorst or the 
Tirpitz or the Gniesenau were out there, right over 
the horizon. Coming down the ladders from the 
bridge at the end of a trick at the wheel we were 
met by a staring group that wanted to know the 
course, the latest dope as to our position. The Stew¬ 
ard’s face was more like a baboon’s behind than 
ever, and he prowled the deck at night, was up and 
out, life jacket in hand, at the slightest sound. But 
we didn’t know, the Skipper didn’t know, and the 
Commodore got his orders from the Admiralty in 
London. If we met the Nazis, we met them; that 
was all. 



























JL hen one spring day we reached 
port in the United Kingdom. They d brought us in 
to die shore, and for a while we could sleep deeply 
on our watches below, behind the mine gates and 
with die British anti-aircraft searchlights and the 
scout planes overhead. Scotland, we said. Jesus 
Christ and Joseph—that meant seeing women again. 
That meant whisky. 

There wasn’t much whisky in Scodand, and you 
could hardly navigate along the streets in die towns 
and die cities for the soldiers. They were every¬ 
where: in the railway stations, in die trains, die 
public houses, the movies and buses and trams. The 
racketing crack of their heavy-hobbed boots was 
distinct in the blackout at night, and the steel hobs 
cast up little blue sparks. Red-headed Allen, my 
watch-partner, and "Mac,” a handsome, laughing 
Irishman from Jersey City, went ashore with me, 
and on the train we picked up with our deck engi¬ 
neer, "Wee Wullie,” who isn’t wee at all and who 
has hands on him as powerful as a Stillson wrench. 

“Wee Wullie” came from Midcalder, ten miles 
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west of Edinburgh, and as long as we were in Scot¬ 
land, he was bound home to see his folks for the 
first time in ten years. He was the only man in our 
ship who had been in action before, having lost his 
ship by German dive-bomber attack a hundred 
miles off Suez in early December. More than any of 
us, he knew what our enemy could do to a merchant 
ship, and he was very glad to get his feet down on 
the Scottish soil. 

We headed straight into a big bar right across 
the street from the railroad station and went to work 
on the whisky. It was good, very Goddam good, but 
there wasn’t much of it under the rationing. So we 
shoved on from pub to pub, slowly working Will 
towards his bus to Midcalder. He made it all right, 
and then we wandered about the grimed old city, 
getting a kick out of the Commandos with their 
swagger manner and black cocque feathers in their 
big khaki tarns, the little kids in kilts and the saucy- 
eyed Scottish lassies. 

Some of us went on to the big penny arcade, 
packed with service men and women at the games, 
or to the snappy two-shilling dance halls; but the 
rest had to be back on watch aboard in the morn¬ 
ing, so we took die last train out to our port. 

It was raw-cold by then, with the wind, in from 
the sea, almost enough to flatten you. In the 
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dimmed-out train compartment, with its little blue 
bulb and its windows painted black almost to the 
top, we had sat very quietly while a young R.A.F. 
sergeant pilot had made himself some love with his 
girl, so we were pretty stiff and good and sleepy 
when we piled ashore in the port town. The con¬ 
stable at die station gate, in the fine, simple style 
diat all die Scottish folk showed us, told us to get 
along to the Seamens Rest on High Street for a 
bed. 

The Seamen s Rest, clean as clean can be behind 
its heavy blackout curtains, was full to the last bed 
and die old-timer on watch told us to get along to 
the police station to see what diey could do for us. 
The wind was worse outside, and we were shiver¬ 
ing, numb. A young British Navy sailor out in the 
empty street, somber with its gray stone, hghdess 
houses, gave us cheery, smart directions as to just 
how to reach the police station, and when we 
thanked him, he answered, “Righty-ho, lads, righty- 
ho!” 

We laughed at that, just as they laugh at us, for 
the accent was something most of us had never 
heard before in such dear quantity. The police 
station was a gray stone building off the neat main 
square, and inside, behind the desk, was a red¬ 
headed, tall, and straight-nosed young constable 
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who looked enough like my cousin Donald to make 
me start. We put the business to the constable, and 
he shook his head and told us that this place, a town 
of a few thousand before the war, was filled to very 
full with people brought there by die war. But 
across the station room on the telephone was the 
Inspector, and die constable turned to him. 

The Inspector looked almost like a Wodehouse 
distortion of a Scot. He was a stocky man in his late 
forties, with a dark, square face and very keen, 
straight-seeking eyes. He wore a cap and Inverness 
cape and jacket and plus-four knickerbockers, all 
nade out of the same broad Glen Urqhuart tartan 
cloth, thick, woolen stockings, and heavy shoes. But 
he was on the phone, here at midnight—a very late 
hour in sober-sided Scotland in wartime—calling up 
one private home after another, trying to find beds 
for American merchant seamen, for there were more 
men ahead of us. “Could you find beds for some 
American seamen laddies just on the shore?” he 
kept asking. 

After about five tries, finding every house, every 
bed already full, we asked him to give it up and let 
the folks sleep, and did he have a cell empty where 
we could flop? 

“Aye, that we have, lads,” he said in his deep, 
slow voice. His eyes met ours in that glance that 
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men all over the world give each other to find the 
other’s worth. “But, you will not mind sleeping on 
the deck, one of you?” 

That was a laugh for us, and we told him so. 
“Nuts,” “Mac” said. “I’m an old hand at keeping a 
barroom floor straight. Let’s go, Inspector.” 

The red-haired constable took us to our cell, and 
it was the cleanest place I’ve seen. The walls were 
white tile, the floor cement, the bunk of solid, shin¬ 
ing teak, the toilet bowl in the comer immaculate. 
The constable brought us a great armload of the 
thick, fine, soft Scottish blankets, and for me, the 
tallest and the oldest of the lot, his own huge and 
fleece-lined khaki watchcoat, for I slept on the floor. 
We slept deep and fast, but before we fell asleep we 
told ourselves that these were the right sort of folks, 
and, with them, fighting a war was something that 
made sense. These were our Allies, and every word 
they said, every action they made, proved it. 

Roused out at six o’clock in the morning, we 
folded die blankets as neat as they’d been given to 
us, and, dianking all hands for their generosity, put 
out into die town looking for diat greatest of all 
dishes to an American seaman, a good, hot shot of 
coffee. 

But nothing was open yet, and we pounded up 
and down the streets in the bleak sea wind, glum 
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and hungry as hell, and pretty well aware of the 
fact now that we’d slept in our clothes. After about 
half an hour a small, slender man in quiet civilians 
came past bent against the wind, then turned back 
beside us. 

"There’s no place that will be open until eight 
o’clock,” he said, “But I work over here in the hotel, 
and you’ll be out of die cold there. Come sit, lads, 
and rest, and then at eight you can be getting some 
breakfast.” 

That was so simple, so decent, that we could 
hardly thank the man, and like a pack of school 
kids led by the teacher, we followed him into die 
big, new hotel and up into the modernistic lounge 
where we flopped down in the wide leather chairs 
and divans and dozed until breakfast time. They 
had no coffee, but they had plenty of tea, real hot, 
and oatmeal toast, a bit of butter and sugar, and it 
straightened us out good. The sun was up and the 
wind was gone when we got back in the street, and 
life looked a lot better. 

Down at the dock where we waited for die small 
steamer to take us out to our anchorage were a lot 
of men from the other ships who’d spent the night 
without sleep. A good part of them were drunk; 
some few of them loop-legged, cock-eyed. One was 
a character, and we who are proud of our profes- 
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sion and of keeping, as we say it, our noses clean 
were ashamed of the man and wanted to tap him 
one over the head. He slopped around the dock in 
one of die Maritime Commission issue coats, which 
he’d already tom to hell, an issue fur helmet flap¬ 
ping around his goofy-pan face, and opened bottles 
of Guinness ale spewing out of each pocket. He was 
a seaman, sure enough, and he’d made a hard pas¬ 
sage across the Western. If he wanted to hit the 
whisky and the ale, that was his right; but to be 
stupid drunk on a foreign shore, that was the bunk. 

It was a riot down in the cabin of the steamer 
that took us out to anchorage. Almost every guy hai 
a bottle, and they got passed quick and slick fron 
hand to hand. What we’d heard ashore here let us 
know that the run to Russia was an extremely diffi¬ 
cult and dangerous one, and, as certain as we sat 
there, some of us wouldn’t be making the trip home 
again. So we whipped the whisky neat, and, when 
we pulled in alongside the various ships, we gave a 
hand to the drunks, hoisted their tails up onto the 
ladders, or passed lines around them and got them 
safe aboard. 

Back on our own ship, the other half of the crew 
who had been waiting for their liberty while we 
took ours wanted to know all about it. “How’s the 
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whisky? Can you get laid in a hurry? Do them girls 
in uniform work out the same as the others?" 

“Mac" squared off and gave them most of the 
answers. "Don't go goosing one of those kiltie sol¬ 
diers for a gal in the blackout, savvy? You'll get 
your teeth slapped up in your ears and one of those 
hobbed boots right up your keester.” 

That stopped tire wise-crackers, and we turned to 
on the watch as the other lot waited straining at the 
shipside for the liberty boat. 

We got our guns there, eight of them, four 
double-mount Marlin .30-caliber pieces. They were 
old American pieces, of 1918 issue, given by the 
States to die British for use in planes and equipped 
with an automatic trigger on the top of the receiver 
plate above die breech. But for us they had been re¬ 
fixed with finger triggers and safeties, with steel 
tube side and shoulder handles with rubber grips. 
They were good for 700 rounds a minute out of their 
khaki web belts, the Royal Navy armorer told us 
when he instructed us in them. He wore a long, 
hooded duffle coat as he stood by die hatch and 
broke down the piece for us, showed us the mecha¬ 
nism, how to clear jams, and handle them on target. 
We were to be our own gunners, the Skipper had 
just made us to understand, and we were a quiet, 
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intent group of men as we watched the armorer 
handle the piece. 

Most of us had never seen a machine gun to put 
our hands on it before in our lives. None of us had 
ever had any real machine-gun instruction or prac¬ 
tice except the Second Assistant, who'd served in 
the destroyers in the last war, but he would be busy 
below. It was up to us deck men, the mates, the 
A.B.’s—any man who was competent—to go on them 
and serve them in battle. 

The twin pieces, mounted behind a long and 
heavy steel shield, were placed one on each side 
of the wheel-house topside, the highest place of im¬ 
mediate vantage in die ship, and on each side of the 
mooring bridge on the poop. That was our arma¬ 
ment. With that we were to go out and fight the 
Luftwaffe or anything we met with .30-caliber 
tracer bullets fired by a crew whose only actual 
fire practice was a pair of rounds let go out the 
scupper port into the loch to get the feel of the guns. 

But we talked about the guns a lot and studied 
diem after the red-faced old armorer had finished 
his pert and snappy half-hour’s instruction and 
pushed off to do his act on the odier ships. There 
was a circular hole in the middle of the gun shield, 
and that was where you started firing at a target 
making three hundred knots. Inside that were two 
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concentric rings in a regular steel ring sight, each 
of them a hundred knots a part; inside that the ver¬ 
tical and horizontal crossed bars that meant you 
were right on and keep it there. “Lead ofF of Jerry,” 
the armorer had told us in his heavy Cockney ac¬ 
cent. “Don’t try to put it up his ass. Throw it ahead 
of him. This ere’s all tracer fire. Let ’im see the stuff. 
”E s no f—n’ super-man. 'E wants to live the syme 
as you and me. When it’s too close for 'im, ’e’ll run. 
I know. I was out against ’im, and we met the Graf 
Spee on Christmas day.” 

“Lead off,” we kept telling ourselves, scanning 
the skies, watching the British planes overhead to 
accustom ourselves to distance and speed and alti¬ 
tude. Hold your fire. Wait for him. That was going 
to be tough, we knew, although we didn’t say so 
aloud to each other. Waiting with the Nazis jump¬ 
ing down on you with T.N.T. under your feet would 
take some little self-control. 

We tried out our rubber life-saving suits up there 
in that beautiful. Spring-warm water. They were 
big affairs, starting at the bottom with regular sea- 
boots to which were soldered rubber suits of about 
the same thickness and material texture of a good 
raincoat. A light kapok life jacket was worn under 
ihem, and the wrists of the sleeves fitted very tight. 
There was a belt about the middle, and the neck 
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was secured by a double lanyard that was pulled 
fast and secured as the final act in putting on the 
suit Above the suit and really a part of it, affixed 
to the collar, was a yellow rubber hood—yellow so 
that it might be seen in the water—and this fitted 
close about the face to keep out sprays and spin¬ 
drift. 

The men who jumped over the side wearing the 
suits made out all right in them, although, of course, 
they found them bulky for swimming. We felt 
better about the suits, then, and kept them, as we 
had been instructed when they were issued to us i' 
our home port, neatly folded down over the boot 
and in the ready position right beside our bunks. 

We were eager to go now, eager to get under way 
and make that run around die North Cape. The 
nervousness was growing on us. We'd waited long 
enough, and if we had a nasty job to do, let s do it. 
But there was going to be one weekend left before 
we sailed, we found out, and Mac and Wee 
Wullie” and I took off for Edinburgh. 

Part of my blood is Scottish, and my grand¬ 
mother, my father, and my uncle had told me of 
this fair land through which we traveled in the 
train. We stood in the passage to see it, and Mac, 
Jersey City-Irish scalliwag that he was, mocked 
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"Wee Wullie” and me as we talked of this historic 
spot and that as we passed them. 

“Wee Wullie” had served his apprenticeship in 
Edinburgh, knew the city well, and loved it. We 
found it slam-bang full of troops and that just that 
afternoon there had been a great parade, the first 
of such for Allies Week. 

There on Princes Street, we met the Free Polish, 
and the Free French, soldiers and sailors, Free Nor¬ 
wegians, Free Greeks, and, of course, Scots from 
the crack regiments, Punjabis in their shorts and 
tall, sharp-peaked turbans—every sort of outfit in 
the British services—and men of the British 
Merchant Navy—Hollanders and Norwegians and 
Greeks and Yugoslavs among them. Those men, the 
Merchant Navy lads, had paraded in ranks with the 
troops that afternoon, and they’d carried the mer¬ 
chant flag, for in the United Kingdom they’re fully 
recognized as fighting men and rate as such ashore. 

We talked about that—“Wee Wullie” and “Mac” 
and I—as we had a couple of throws of whisky, a 
little ale, and some food in a big restaurant bar on 
Waterloo Road. It kind of saddened us to think that 
here on a foreign shore we were treated better—one 
hell of a sight better—than at home. Here we 
weren’t a bunch of bums, the waterfront scum, or 
the lousy seamen with radical ideas who are out 
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on strike all the time or drunk and diseased in the 
gutter. Here we were men who knew our job and 
did it, and more than two thousand of us were al¬ 
ready at the bottom with the ships they'd tried to 
bring home. 

The waitress who served us there in that Edin¬ 
burgh restaurant made us feel the difference. She 
was a middle-aged woman with a husband and a 
family, but she was gay with us and friendly and 
knew at once that we were merchant seamen. The 
city was full, what with the parade, and it was 
doubtful that we’d even get a place to sleep in the 
Servicemen’s Home. “But I will not have ye sleepin’ 
in the street,” she told us, bent over with her hands 
under her apron, her plain, simple face serious. “No, 
that I couldn’t do, fair ye’re wi 5 us in the war. My 
own place is full, wi’ die family and the lads from 
the services whore staying wi’ us. But there’s chairs 
I’ve got, and a divan, and my man and I can sit up 
the night while two of ye take the bed and the third 
lad the divan.” 

“No, Miss,” “Wee Wullie” said in his slow way. 
"We wouldn’t be putting you out that way. Me, I 
can go home to my folks in Midcalder, and these 
two lads can make a go for it at the Servicemen’s 
place. They’ll make out all right, the rascals,” 

“Aye,” she said, “but if ye don’t, you come back 
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here sure and ask for me. Mrs. Hugliie is the name, 
and I’ll be here 'til half-past ten. Yeve heard me, 
now?” 

Yes, we said, feeling warm and fine inside, we’d 
heard her. 

There was room for us in a school building that 
the Services had taken over as an annex, and as soon 
as that was set, I skinned back to tell Mrs. Hughie, 
thank her, and shake her hand. Then we lit out 
down Princes Street in the high, lavender-shaded 
Scottish dusk. All of Edinburgh was out for a stroll 
down past the Sir Walter Scott monument and the 
green, smooth slopes of the Gardens, we thought. 
For a bit, for some of my friends are serving with 
them, I stopped and talked with some of the Free 
French, but “Wee Wullie” and “Mac” were hearing 
the whisky call, and in Edinburgh the closing hour 
was eleven-thirty. 

We found some fine old public houses, better, 
"Mac” was forced to admit, than his regular boiler¬ 
maker hangouts in Jersey City. But we were quiet 
at times as we stood there at the softly shining ma¬ 
hogany bar, because in our heads was the knowl¬ 
edge that this was the last weekend, die last piece 
of shore leave. Ahead were those thousands of 
miles, the ice, the fog, the Luftwaffe, the big Nazi 
warships, and the subs that stood between us and 
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die Russian shore. We didn’t want to get drunk, and 
we couldn’t, with that thought always dark and 
present in our brains. But just about closing time 
we got ourselves a good, real laugh. 

A strapping big young soldier beside “Mac” sud¬ 
denly upped with his hand and hit the bar a crack 
that just about careened all the glasses. As he 
whacked it, he yelled, “I come right smack from the 
Goddamn, f—g heart of Saskatchewan!” 

“Brother,” “Mac” said, looking up at him, “that 
there announcement buys you one piece of whisky, 
chop-chop.” 

The nostalgia was on “Wee Wullie” when we left 
there at closing time. We walked the streets in the 
darkness, looking up at the black and stark loom 
of the Castle on its crest, die stars whitening the 
sky, and a moon coming up over towards the Firth 
of Forth. The chimney pots showed dark, distinct 
against the sky’s pallor, and all about us was the 
clack-click-clack of the British Army’s boots, and 
then, occasionally, on Waterloo Road, in front of 
some fish-and-chips joint, the quick blue glim as a 
constable flashed on his electric torch and cleared 
some knot of people on their way. 

We didn’t talk much, the three of us, but all of 
us were thinking of home and whether we’d make it 
out and back, because in that quiet, ancient city, 
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man had the impulse to reflect, to cast up the bal¬ 
ance of his life and what it meant to him. 

This city had seen its fighting, the cruel-mouthed 
Covenanters and tipsy Bonnie Prince Charlie, 
Montrose, and all die rest. The cannon-ball from 
Mons Meg was over there in die wall of John 
Knox’s house, fired by some soldier in the Castle 
who just didn’t like the old man’s religious ideas 
and had taken that simple means to rub him out. 
But war was new to us and new, also, we realized, 
to our folks at home. The weeks and the months 
were going by; still, what we heard on the radio 
md what we read in the Scottish papers all told of 
a lot of slack in production and a lot more talk than 
work and actual fighting effort at home. It saddened 
us and gave us doubts, and as mature men we knew 
that wasn’t a good thing for such as us, who were 
in a ship that must be fought to Russia. 

We turned in then, away from the moon and the 
soft, pale sky, and made up our bunks on the school¬ 
room floor with the fine, white woolen blankets they 
gave us. Around us, during the night, with the 
quietness men learn, a sailor here and a soldier there 
got up as he was called by the watchman, packed 
his kit, picked up his rifle, mask, and helmet, and 
shoved off for the station. His leave was done; he 
was going back at it. Lying there, sleep still away 
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from me, I watched their faces and their eyes, and 
they were sad men, sad to be forced to go out and 
kill; yet they were calm in the going, and, somehow, 
they were steadfast. 

“Wee Wullie” went home to his folks in Mid- 
calder in the morning, and “Mac” and I roamed 
Edinburgh from the Castle down through the 
Canongate to Holyrood House Palace and back 
again. The girls were bonnie, and “Mac” laughed 
aloud sometimes at the fashion of their talk. It was 
sunny and splendid, this early May Sunday, and 
there was a band concert in the afternoon in 
Princes Gardens. Wc went to sit among the yellow 
of the crocuses and the tawny green of the lawns 
beside the band shell as the band of the First Polish 
Rifle Brigade played, and, then, strutting die gravel 
smartly underfoot, the pipe band of die Royal Scots 
paraded. 

That was fine then, very fine. The tightness was 
out of our brains and our hearts, and here we were 
with die fighting men, guys like ourselves. But as 
darkness came we saw the women carrying dieir 
children and their dogs in their arms against the 
possibility of a raid during the night, and along 
Princes Street, before the railway station, the faces 
of the women walking beside the men going back 
from leave made you want to weep. 
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The anger-the old, hard anger-rose in me. I 
thought of all the men who had died and the men 
who must die, and, believe me, I didn t count in it. 
My life didn’t and doesn’t count. But the anger was 
for the men who, through their treachery and stu¬ 
pidity and rapacity, have allowed this war to sweep 
the world and who, if they had been honest men, 
could have stopped it at die source-right in their 
own hearts and brains. 

To hell, I thought, let’s go. Enough of this. You 
must kill or be killed. Your immediate enemies are 
out diere on die sea. Meet them, beat them first. 
That’s your job, nothing else. I said some of that 
aloud to “Mac” as we walked slowly through the 
darkening streets. Then we went and turned in 
down in the great, steel-and-concrete main sleeping 
room of the Servicemen's Home. Early in the morn¬ 
ing they roused us out, and we grabbed the train 
back for the ship and the sea. But always, always 
way down in me will be that memory of Edinburgh, 
the most beautiful and the most friendly city I have 
ever seen in any country and at any time. 
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V f e stood north out to sea. Once 
more the tightening of nerves took place as we 
realized that along this coast the U-boats harried 
almost every ship and convoy. But danger had be¬ 
come for us monotonous. Every moment, every sec¬ 
ond outside port we might get it, so a man could 
only do his best and wait it out, try to work the ship 
through. 

We came one day into another port. This was no 
place like our anchorage in the Clyde and was used 
only for the purposes of war. More ammunition was 
brought out to us for our machine guns, and we 
cleared and inspected our P.A.C. rockets, the in¬ 
genious and skillful device by which, through rocket 
fire, 500 feet of piano wire is suspended above the 
ship between two small parachutes to slice the wing 
right off a diving Nazi plane or wind and wind, 
snarling around his propeller blades. On our mid¬ 
ships and after decks also were huge smoke-screen 
cans which would protect us from the enemy we 
were very soon to meet. 

Now, far to the North, Spring was behind us, and 
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the whole spirit of the place where we were, the 
men we met here, die Free Norwegians who worked 
as boat crew for die British Naval Control and who, 
die January before, had escaped from Norway and 
been diirty-nine days in a small boat, made us feel 
die batde spirit. The Norwegians told us, through 
our own two box-heads, Ole and Charley, of how 
three of them, one with a pistol, had crept on board 
a fishing trawler in a Soudiern Norwegian port, 
cowed and overcame die German Navy crew of 
eighteen, then taken die boat and put to sea. That 
was good, we said, and made the gesture of shak¬ 
ing hands with diem, passed down cigarettes, choc¬ 
olate, and sugar. 

From that port, again in convoy, we ran North. 
There was talk of die Tirpitz again, and of the 
Admiral Scheer, but we held to our course and 
came in good order up to diat island which is one 
huge, smoky mountain thrusting from the fog swirl 
and surf rush of the sea. One more time we went 
to anchor, back in the tremendous depths of the 
harbor. 

Our own bombers and patrol planes were over¬ 
head there. Our own batde wagons, cruisers, and 
destroyers and submarines came and went out 
again in ceaseless operation. We watched them, 
learning, studying, for we were with the Navy now, 
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would fight with it. On the bleak shore, where the 
shaggy little Iceland ponies ran among the sod- 
walled houses and the humped khaki shapes of the 
fabricated huts, our Army jeeps jumped the ruts of 
the roads, and we could hear the racketing of ma¬ 
chine-gun fire on the ranges; at night, sometimes 
see the enormous white lances of the Marine Corps 
anti-aircraft searchlights in the sky, hear a salvo 
burst in practice fire. 

Our port was grimly beautiful. There was still a 
little night here, and between three and five it be¬ 
came blue-dark. But then the sun was up again oi 
the snow and ice of the black, bleak mountains, on 
the stirred plume of vapor over the crater of Hekla, 
and the waterfalls whitely rushing down the slopes 
from the hot sulphur springs. Seals were in the 
water of die fjord, lifting around the ship with saucy 
ease, diving again and coming up around our 
anchor chains with bright beads of moisture on their 
whiskers, That was of small amusement to us, yet 
we were ship-sick, tired of anchorage, wanted to be 
out and on our way to the North Cape and Russia 
and then, if we made that, home. 

Our skipper was a convivial man and had aboard 
a brand-new motor life boat with an eight cylinder 
automobile motor. This we put overside and went 
visiting ships. We picked up a Skipper here, a Chief 
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Engineer there, and brought them back to our 
vessel, and all one night there was singing of 
comey, songs and old, lewd ballads on the Skipper s 
bridge. Then it was the boat crew’s job to take those 
men back to their own ships, and some of them, as 
is the habit in merchant ships, were carrying re¬ 
volvers and pistols. They broke out their artillery, 
and they started to blast the fjord, floating cans, any 
flotsam, or an unwitting seal. One man, a compact 
Texan with a brown, tough face under an lionest- 
to-God ten-gallon dove-gray Stetson hat, carried the 
nickname of “Two-Gun” and a pair of .45 auto¬ 
matics in his pants waistband. He knocked holes in 
the sea and sky with his forty-fives, and through the 
top of a visiting Skipper’s cap. “Yowee!” he hollered. 
“I’m a rippin’, dippin’, flippin’ Texas sonofabitch, 
and one Goddam fine engineer!” 

That was all right, we told him, but some of those 
slugs were closer than comfort to the coxswain on 
the tiller and the engineer at the throttle. So he 
laughed with us and stowed the artillery and, when 
we touched his ship, had the coxswain come aboard 
for a bottle of Red Label, a precedent which the 
other Chief Engineer in the boat couldn’t, in his 
turn, deny. The boat crew breathed deeper, but 
then “Uncle” Charley, the Skipper with the punc¬ 
tured cap top, said, “Let’s go visit them Bolshevik 
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ships and see the lady Stewardesses. Some of them 
has got really pretty spars.” 

There were a number of Russian ships in the . 
anchorage, but the one we touched first was the 
now famous ****“. She had Navy gun crew 
aboard, and men in smart Red Navy dark gray took 
our line as we brought the boat in alongside. The 
Skippers and the Chief piled aboard to make their 
respects to the Russian Skipper, and then, leaving 
one man to tend boat, we piled aboard. 

Our Russian and their English weren’t much, bu 
we made out as how we were all bound to the Fai 
Northern Russian ports and, together, carried 
planes, tanks, and explosives. She is a neat ship, the 
Russian, as neat as they come. One of the blond 
Quartermasters who spoke a little English took us 
up in the saloon, for it was tea time, and there we 
had big mugs of hot tea and more white bread and 
butter and sugar than we had seen since leaving die 
States. The First Assistant Engineer, a young and 
slender woman, was in the saloon for her jolt of tea 
with the rest of the crew, and moving among the 
tables were two blond, not ugly. Stewardesses. That 
was pretty good, but then the guy on watch came 
to tell us that the Skippers wanted to push off. 

The Skipper and Chief Mate and Gunnery Officer 
of the # * * * * went with us in the boat. We 
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went down the fjord and to another Russian ship, 
and there we had supper aboard. The Third Mate 
brought to us of the boat crew more of the Red 
Label, ate with us, and talked in clear, slow English 
of ships and the war. He was from Odessa, had been 
seagoing for eleven years, learned his English in die 
Naval Academy diere. Odessa was, of course, now 
in German hands, and his wife and two-year-old 
son German prisoners. But we would win the war. 
Yes, we would be sure to win. Then things would 
be better for many, many people in the world. We 
drank to that—to our victory—because here was a 
man, we understood, who meant what he said. 

Wind skirled over the fjord that night, down out 
of die somber crenellations of the volcanic moun¬ 
tains, and we had a wet, tough trip back to our ship. 
Numb with the cold, just able to use our hands, 
we got die painter and the falls secured and went 
dripping to our bunks. When we awoke, die rest of 
the men had the news: we were standing out, 
almost immediately, for the North Cape and Russia. 
This was it. 
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'e sailed at eight o’clock. This 
time of day we still—out of habit—called evening; 
but for us, for several months, there would be no 
more night. Outside, where we formed we found 
that we were a big convoy. Our escort was superb. 

British cruisers were with us, a big converted 
merchantman that we called the “flak” ship, de¬ 
stroyers, and minesweepers. Our Commodore’s ship, 
a big British freighter, carried a Spitfire fighter on 
die fore deck. We felt pretty confident leaving Ice 
land. 

For the next thirty-some hours we ran along th^, 
coast, past the murky fjords, the bitter, snow- 
clenched mountains. Orders had been passed by 
die Commodore, and each ship now dragged astern 
of it on rope or wire a heavy, white wooden con¬ 
trivance with a brass hood at the end which kicked 
up a three- or four-foot crest of water. These were 
our fog buoys, and by them we steered and kept on 
station and in column. 

All the news of the other convoys that had pre¬ 
ceded us had been all right. That fact we discussed 
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again and again in the messroom and in the fo’c’sle. 
We had a big escort. We’d make it without much 
trouble. But there was nervousness—a lot of it—be¬ 
hind the talk, and some of the men, more thought¬ 
ful than others, reasoned that if we had such an 
escort, we needed every vessel and gun and torpedo 
tube of it. The British weren’t wasting what they 
had on shore. 

Fog, the slow and low and sullen Arctic fog that 
you can taste in your mouth almost like brackish 
well water, came over us the second day of that ten- 
day run. The outlines and broad bulks of the other 
ships faded, were dim shadows, then were entirely 
gone. Even the slight, white kicking of the fog buoy 
of the ship ahead went from sight. We were alone 
except for the baying groan of the whistles as each 
ship blew his station number. Then that was gone. 

Our ship had fallen back. We were lost, away 
from the convoy. At intervals, sometimes an hour, 
two hours apart, we would hear other ships blow, 
and we knew that one and the other one, but they 
were only four or five at best, and all merchant 
vessels. 

Here was the moment for the subs to crack us. 
They followed the convoy looking for a straggler 
ship the way dogs follow a bitch down the street. 
We stared into the fog and stared into it, hearing 
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tlie slurred swing and collision of the seas along 
the side sometimes with the half-thought that that 
was a torpedo, broaching, about to hit. 

Sun took the fog, wraith by wraith, in thin-bent 
spirals. The sea regained color and glint after the 
hours of slate-black and gray. Alongside of us, step¬ 
ping fast, came a British destroyer, her white, red- 
crossed ensign stiff with the wind of her speed. She 
gleamed as she stepped the sea behind her high, 
silver bow wash. Men were at all her gun stations; 
her conning bridge was full with them. 

She stood close aboard us on the port hand, and 
we could see her Skipper, a red-faced, keen man i 
a long khaki duffle coat. “What ship, please?” 1 
asked over the loud-hailer system. That metalk 
sound was so much like something heard in an auc¬ 
tion room on Broadway that some of us laughed. 

“The So-and-So,” our Skipper told him, out in the 
bridge wing with his megaphone lifted. 

“Your number, please?” the high, clipped, Royal 
Navy voice came back. 

“Thirteen,” our Skipper said. 

“Thirteen!” the loud-hailer took up from the de¬ 
stroyer Skipper’s voice. “Ha, ha, ha! Something of a 
number, eh? Jove. Rejoin convoy now. There’s 
danger of surface and aerial attack out here as well 
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as die subs. We’ll be right alongside you. Here's 
your course.” 

Our throttle opened wide and, making our maxi¬ 
mum speed, we came back up into convoy and re¬ 
took our station. Four ships, though, we later 
learned, had been lost for good in that fog, had 
tried to make their way on dieir own back to an 
Allied port. That was a sobering thought, and we 
knew that once more the luck had been with us in 
our ship. 

The ice was down upon us, even here in the 
Atlantic Drift, the Easternmost thrust of the Gulf 
Stream. We were being forced to run because of the 
ice close to the Norwegian Coast and the North 
Cape. 

Our lookouts were already sighting ice. It lay 
electric green, grotesquely shaped and chiseled, on 
the uneasily rolling sea. This was floe ice, some of 
the pieces twenty, thirty and forty feet above the 
waterline. They took the shapes of polar bears and 
seals; one that passed close aboard us—we could 
fee! the penetrant, stinging chill from it—had ex¬ 
quisite, fluted columns-a lost, weird, and gelid 
temple in this Arctic sea. 

We steered among those floes hard over with the 
wheel and back again, quick with the spokes, for 
we must keep station and columns, never lose the 
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formation of our convoy. Our fog buoys, trailing 
astern, scraped and jerked and leapt over the floes, 
sometimes fouled aboard and parted from their 
towlines. But we gave only the barest necessary at¬ 
tention to that. The signal hoist meaning that air¬ 
craft was coming was up on the Commodore’s ship. 

The Nazi planes had sighted us. We were 
spotted, bound sure for action. 

Those were the big Focke-Wulf Condors that 
picked us up. We heard them in the slight wind 
over the sea, then saw them. They kept low along 
the horizon at about four-hundred-foot altitude, 
usually in the cirrus horizon cloud. With an inexor 
able precision they kept around and around the con 
voy, just beyond gunfire, their construction making 
them seem bow-heavy and tail-light. 

For nine days and nine nights they were with us, 
forever there in die sky. We followed diem with 
our glasses and with our straining eyes. We hated 
them, we cursed, asked them coundess times to 
come in and jump us, give us a chance at them. 

That, though, wasn’t their job. They were there 
to give our position to the faster and more deadly 
of their swastika-marked brothers on the shore, to 
talk to the land bases by radio telephone. Once in 
a while, as they swung out around us, some of our 
faster and smaller escort vessels would make a 
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swiftly darting run for diem, let loose a round or a 
salvo. 

But those Focke-Wulf pilots were good flying 
men. They banked up and away out of range, then 
came back again, hanging onto their rhythmical 
rounds of our course. They were dark, definite sym¬ 
bols of the Nazi skill and fighting might. They could 
wait; when their outfit was ready, we would get it 
in our time. 

Our time came on Monday afternoon with clear 
sun, perfect visibility, and only small cirrus horizon 
cloud and fragments of alto-cumulus towards the 
zenith. 

The signal hoists on our Commodore’s halyards 
were swifdy replaced and the last one was: Fire. 

The cruisers in the center of the convoy, the flak 
ship and the destroyers and the minesweepers were 
already letting go. The Nazis came out of the South, 
from Norway, and high. For maybe a minute or 
two, while the bigger stuff went after them, firing 
by sound detection, we couldn’t see them. Then 
they were there, silver and sharp among the alto¬ 
cumulus in wedge-shaped squadron formation. 

There were several squadrons of them that we 
could count, our hands jerking shut in nervousness, 
the breath quick in our throats, that hard, violent 
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knotting of muscles in the pit of our stomachs that 
is the real feel of battle. 

Then, from around four thousand feet, the first 
squadron of them started down on the center of the 
convoy. They were after the cruisers and the flak 
ship. They came down the stairs one by one, too far 
from us, where we were stationed over in the out¬ 
board port column, to use our .30 calibers. 

The motor sound was no longer a gathered dron¬ 
ing. It was a whine, a scream, a thunder. The gun 
sounds were wham-wham, the deep 5- and 4 
inchers, the doubled, quicker slam of the 37 milli 
meters, above that the rap-rap-rap-rap of the 20- 
millimeter Orlikons and the concatenations', treble 
against those deeper sounds, of the pom-poms and 
the Chicago pianos, the multiple-mount anti-air¬ 
craft .50-caliber machine guns. 

Bursting shells had another sound, slower than 
the guns at first, so that you heard the guns first, 
then the crack and rend and c-rang of the shells. 
Then, as the fire concentrated, got faster, gun and 
shell sound were one hell’s melee of detonation. 

Goddamn, we shouted to each other, our boys 
are tough. Then the Messerschmitt 110 squadron 
leader got it. To us, it seemed that he had been a 
very long time in his dive, would be sure to make 
his target. But he only got about half-way down the 
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stairs. The yellow shell explosions against the blue 
sky and die white cloud were closer, closer to the 
stabbing silver streak of the plane. Then a salvo 
bracketed him on each side. 

He went with that. There was a third yellow 
blooming up there between the odier two as his 
bombs exploded. He came twirling, twisting, slant¬ 
ing down the sky, hit crumpled and already a wreck 
far over on the starboard side of the convoy. 

The other boys in his squadron didn’t like that 
much. They came down the stairs sure enough, in 
the way he’d shown them, but they peeled off above 
their correct bomb release points and shucked for 
us, the easier, far more lightly armed target. 

Now our side of the convoy was getting it, and 
they were all around and over us. Bombs were close 
in the air. We heard them, the very faint, very thin, 
first whistling, then the louder hirpeling sound that 
was a whine that deepened, deepened, deepened 
until to yourself you whispered, “Christ, this one’s 
for us.” You waited then, crouched, your feet set 
wide, your head bowed, for it to hit. Hear it burst, 
you thought, and you’ll know you’re alive. If you 
don’t, they’ve got you. 

That was my two-hour spell on the wheel at that 
time, and I was glad to be there, with the familiar 
smoothness of the teak wheel spokes in my hands, 
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the Skipper up in front of me at the forward win¬ 
dows, conning the ship, giving me Left a bit, 
“Now check her; steady” as they came whipping 
down the columns. It was best there on the wheel 
or at the guns, for then you knew you were doing 
something, were actually taking her through; but 
to stand there, just to wait, that was very hard. 

The two pairs of pieces on our wheel-house top¬ 
side right overhead were going now. They jarred 
us slightly in the room below with their running 
throb of concussions. Their empties hit the steel 
deck with a brassy, rapid rattling, and the Skipper 
had to raise his voice to make me hear. 

But we were lucky. Jerry was missing us, and the 
nearest bomb was one on the starboard bow be¬ 
tween us and die ship ahead, maybe a hundred 
yards from us. Then one of the Messerschmitts 
jumped the ship right astern. He came slithering in 
from the port sky, hurdling over the flaming skirt 
of fire from die escort on that wing. He gave it to 
the ship astern; we could hear him give it to her. 

That bomb caught her on her fore deck, between 
Number One and Two Hatches, stove a great hole 
in her fore plates. Then, as she reeled out of line, 
he came straight on, up column, for us. 

The Third Mate and the Fourth Mate on our 
after guns on the poop gave it to him. They let him 
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take all they had. They put it right into the leading 
edge of his wings, their pinkish-flaring tracers 
winking right into the yellow-green wink of his 9.7- 
millimeter guns as he whanged at them so he could 
get over and give us the business low. 

They drove him off, those two young men who 
never before in their lives had fired more than two 
rounds out of a machine gun. Their fire whaled him 
off his straight run for us, and he veered yet came 
close in, driving up forward along our port side. 

He was no more than thirty feet off the shipside 
md at the height of the bridge. The gunners of the 
struck ship, those of them who had kept their feet, 
were still firing up his tail. The Navy gunners on 
the next ship to starboard were slapping in their 
share with their machine guns. And when our Third 
and Fourth Mates had to cut out because they 
didn't want to fire through our mainmast shrouds, 
our Second Mate and our "Flags” took it up with 
their pieces on die wheel-house. 

They had him, those two, like you’d had a bucket 
on a boathook. They just slung it into him, and you 
could see those pink tracers and the dark khaki ordi¬ 
nary slugs streaking into his guts. The black, white- 
bordered iron crosses on his side showed a yard big 
to us, he was that close, and we could see the white 
whip of his stationary gun fire in the sea alongside, 
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the yellowish-green jetting of his gun flame, the 
pilot slumped over in his bucket seat, his head, his 
goggles, and his shoulders. 

Those two forward gunners of ours ripped him 
for seconds. They put a double zig-zag of punctures 
all along his silver hide and then up the hump of 
his back and the jerky line of his tail as he hun¬ 
kered past us. He climbed when he was away from 
us, while the other ships in our column ahead gave 
him what they were there to sell. 

Our forward guns were still. His motor sound 
was out of our ears, and we shook ourselves and 
moved our feet, feeling die stiffness flow out of om 
nerves and bodies. On the wheel-house topside, 
“Flags” and the Second Mate were whanging each 
other across the shoulders and shouting, and the 
Skipper let a holler out of him like a college kid at 
a football game. 

That Messerschmitt had just slung into the sea 
about a mile and a half forward of us on the port 
bow. He hit with a great big, white clatter, and his 
back broke and he sank. 

We had got one, our old merchantman with her 
little pop-gun thirties. An enormous exhilaration 
took us then; we laughed at each other and cursed 
jeeringly at the few remaining Nazis in the sky. 

They were hauling off, going back to base. If this 
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was all they liad to give, we could take it, whip 
diem any time. 

Down in the messroom, flushed and excited, we 
talked about it. “Chees ” “Wipes” said, “ids just like 
‘Hell Divers/ just like the stuff you see and hear 
in the pitchers.” Pete, the little Filipino saloon mess- 
man, on his way to the galley for officers chow, 
gave his high laugh and said, Como , hombre! He 
raised one slim brown hand over his head, and that 
was a plane, and he made it dive. Then he gave the 
gun sounds dirough his teeth—a startlingly accurate 
sound of a falling bomb. Then, plop! He brought 
his hands together and that was die bomb explod¬ 
ing. “We kick hell out them, though, hey? Savvy?” 

We were tired, though, in relaxation from the 
battle, and the Condors were still on the horizon. 
Our laughter and exhilarated talk dimmed after a 
time, and those of us off watch turned in. 

Fog closed some hours after that, bringing ob¬ 
scurity and a kind of fulginous darkness. Allen and 
I were in our bunks in our room at two-thirty when 
blond Ole and “Sensation,” the wild-eyed ordinary, 
came running to the door. “Get up on deck, they 
said, the same note of shock and horror in their 
voices. “The So-cnd-So has just got it. She s 
sinking.” 

We grabbed our shoes and coats and ran for 
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deck. The So-and-So was over on our starboard 
hand, two columns away from us to the inboard. 
Fog was close about her, dimming her, but her hull 
still showed black against the gray shoulders of the 
sea. 

That hull was in two pieces. She had broken in 
half ’midships, was sinking. The explosion we had 
dully heard as we ran up the companion ladder was 
her cargo of T.N.T., and she carried a lot of the 
stuff. Vapor in a low and white and then broad and 
high cloud rose from her as her cylinder tops and 
boilers gave. 

She sank, and those two black halves went intc 
the sea like swiftly withdrawn fingers. We stood 
there, the wind hard against us, the fog clammy on 
our faces and coat collars, the deck slightly areel 
under us, but firm, shaken only by the strong turn¬ 
ing of our screw. We didn’t speak. The horror and 
the sorrow were too great. They were dead, and 
we were alive, and our brains could take no more. 

The So-and-So had been old Uncle Charleys 
ship. “Uncle” Charley was the broad-bellied and 
gray guy who in our last port had laughed in a tre¬ 
mendous shout as “Two-Gun had taken his cap 
and plugged a pair of forty-five holes through it. 
“Uncle” Charley had been drunk then and singing 
The Halls of Montezuma. Now he was dead. 
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We were sure of that. Ole and “Sensation” had 
happened to be up there on deck when the So-and- 
So got it. It was a torpedo fired from a submarine, 
they said, and hadn’t gone far past our stern. Then 
it had made the So-and-So. There were two explo¬ 
sions: the torpedo, then the T.N.T. She’d sunk in 
two and a half minutes, broken as we had seen her 

g°- 

“Uncle” Charley was the kind of Skipper to be on 
the bridge during a time of fog like this. He was 
also the kind of Skipper to stay on the bridge until 
there was no more chance for her. We were glad 
that in port he’d been drunk and that we’d been 
with him when he was. 

We returned to our room, Allen and I. The 
hooded light showed it neat, clean, comfortable. 
There was our desk, our settee, our lockers and 
books, our gear piled ready for when they called 
us for the watch. We had soogied this place until 
it was spotless, swept it out and arranged it every 
time we came off watch. It was our home, and we 
were proud of it. But to us, before, it had always 
seemed solid, permanent. As we lay in our bunks, 
above us was the thump and turn of the steering 
engine as the man forward at the wheel gave her 
a spoke or two. Through all this part of the ship 
was the majestic vibrance of the propeller turning 
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that sent us on, on, on. Outside, the sea ran, slap¬ 
ping, whispering, rustling, sometimes heavy boom¬ 
ing. The steel plates were strong against the sea; 
the port deadlights were tightly secured. We had, 
until now, considered ourselves safe from the sea 
in this room. Danger, the edge worn from it by con¬ 
stant presence, had retreated from our thoughts. 

Yet aboard the So-and-So there had been rooms 
like this one. Men had slept and sat and talked and 
dressed in them, read and laughed and fixed their 
gear. Now, not a mile from us, the So-and-So was 
at the bottom—deep, far gone in the Arctic Ocean— 
and floating in the room among the mass of wrecked 
junk were what had been warm, live, and strong 
men. 

“But we can’t think that way,” Allen said, his 
ruddy Danish face sober in the hooded light. 
“We’ve got our own job to do; we’ve got this one 
to bring into port, if we can. Maybe we won t get 
it, like them. That’s how we have to figure, any¬ 
how.” 

He turned out the light then and said goodnight 
to me, this twenty-one-year-old New Jersey boy 
who was serving his first year at sea and his first 
long voyage on deep water. Lying there in the bunk 
staring into the dark, I pondered on such as Allen, 
and I wondered why the world didn t have more of 
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them. If the world did, I knew it would be a better 
place for all hands, and peace and freedom would 
exist for all of us. Thinking so, restored by the 
thought, I fell asleep. 

That next day, in snow squalls and a rising wind, 
the Nazi squadrons came out for us from Norway 
again, and once more we fought them. This time it 
was all day long. 
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- L—J utung the fog, after the So- 
and-So had got it, the cruisers had pulled out of the 
convoy. Warning had been received by them that 
German surface raiders were out, and it was their 
task to find them. So that day and in all the rest 
of the battle we fought without the great aid of the 
cruisers’ gunfire. 

Raid after raid was made on us. The Messer- 
schmitts were back, the jobs that had been on us 
yesterday and the same type that had done so 
much damage to London and the other cities in 
the Battle of Britain. But today, too, we had 
the Heinkel 111 K’s, the twin-motored medium 
bombers that here were being used as aerial tor¬ 
pedo carriers. 

They slanted down from the low ceiling at us 
through the snow and the sleet, and we hardly had 
our guns on them before they’d released their tor¬ 
pedoes and were up and away again. Those tor¬ 
pedoes they carried had a 21-inch warhead and 
weighed half a ton. In the air, they held the speed 
of the plane, 274 knots an hour. In the water, they 
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made a speed of 35 knots, were fired from an ap¬ 
proximate distance of 500 yards. 

Our Commodore had warned us against them. 
We crouched tense watching for them, knowing 
just one would finish everything. The Heinkels came 
in a roaring dive, straight in the first part of it in 
the fashion of the dive-bombers. But then, as they 
released the torpedoes, they made a peculiar up¬ 
ward, flipping motion, and from under their broad 
wings die torpedoes took the sea. 

There was a white splatter of spume as the tor¬ 
pedoes rushed into the sea. Then they went beneath 
the surface to leap and broach at intervals, por- 
poise-wise, as they raced towards the ships. We 
swung with hard right helm, hard left helm back 
and away from them. Our gunners, waiting, wait- 
ing, let go at the Heinkels just in that moment when 
they executed that upward-flipping swing. 

Visibility was bad, though, and it was hard for 
us to see our enemy; the same for them. There were 
a lot of near misses that day from torpedoes, from 
bombs, and from the floating mines the Nazi planes 
dropped, but all of our ships came through safe. 
Tuesday was another good day for us. We had done 
all right. Yet the Nazis had discovered one major 
fact that a lot of us overlooked as we sat in our 
messroom after the “All Clear” was given: the 
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cruisers were no longer with us. Our fire power was 
greatly reduced, particularly at high altitudes. 

The snow and the sleet squalls passed. Wednes¬ 
day gave a clear cerulean sky, a blue and gleaming 
sea, very little horizon or zenith cloud. This was 
their day, the Nazis, we knew. We dragged our 
ammunition cases closer to the guns; got ready as 
well as we could. 

They came early: die Heinkels, the Messer- 
schmitts, the Stukas, the Junkers 89 s, and all told 
there were 105 of them over us during that days 
fight that was to last twenty hours. They used 
everything: 1,100-pounders, 550’s, 250 s, aerial tor¬ 
pedoes, mines, their cannons, and their machine 
guns; while outside, always trying to get in, their 
submarines rushed our escort. 

That was hell. There is no other word I know for 
it. Everywhere you looked aloft you saw them, 
crossing and recrossing us, hammering down and 
back, die bombs brown, sleek in the air, screaming 
to burst furiously white in the sea. All around us, 
as so slowly we kept on going, the pure blue of the 
sea was mottled blackish widi the greasy patches of 
their bomb discharges. Our ship was missed closely 
time and again. We drew our breaths in a kind of 
gasping choke. 

At about half-past ten that morning, the long- 
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shanked Fourdi Mate and I were on the after guns 
on the poop. Two Messerschmitts came after us, 
off the bank of broken cirrus cloud on the Northern 
horizon. Since Monday, the Messerschmitt squad¬ 
rons had given our ship a lot of attention, no doubt 
remembering their pal that we had nailed. 

This pair came down in one-two formation, the 
aftermost perhaps three hundred feet behind his 
partner. At the start of their direct dive on us they 
had about two thousand foot altitude. 

It was my first time to fire at them, and, eager 
and excited, I shot too soon. My tracers curved off; 
I was out of range, so I cut the guns. But they kept 
on coming, bigger and bigger in the ring sights, 
their wings growing from thin lines to thick fierce¬ 
ness from which lanced gun flame. We could see 
the bombs in the racks; we could see the bombard¬ 
iers. Together, the Fourth Mate and I cut in at 
them. 

We were leaning far back, knees bent, hands 
hard on the rubber grips, fingers down on the trig¬ 
gers, eyes to the ring sights. We were no longer 
conscious of the empties clacketing out underfoot, 
of the cold, the trembling motion of the ship as the 
other bombs burst. Here was death, and we were 
throwing death back to meet it. 

The aftermost plane peeled off, banking towards 
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the ship astern. The other kept on, right into our 
fire, smack for us. Then he dropped it, a 550- 
pounder. He was gone, away from our fire, and, 
hanging to the guns, all we could do was look up 
at that bomb. 

It fell, slanting with the pull of the planes speed. 
It whirled, screaming and howling in the air di¬ 
rectly overhead. We could very clearly see thf 
cylindrical khaki shape, the fins, even the white 
blur that was the serial markings on the side. This 
was for us, we thought. This was death. Even 
should it miss, the concussion will take the T.N.T. 

There was nothing to do but hang on tighter to 
the gun grips. We said good-by to each other, but 
the bomb held our ears, the sound of it seemed 
to possess all sound. 

Then in some sudden and not-yet-strong gust 
of wind it veered a bit. It struck the sea no more 
than twenty-five feet astern of us. There was the 
impact of passage into the sea, an immense, rush¬ 
ing smack, then the detonation. My wife’s image 
was before my eyes. I stood there waiting for the 
T.N.T. 

Water went tumbling over me in a dousing, 
blinding column. The ship rose and fell, groaning, 
terribly shaking. Empty cartridges jumped under 
the shock, pitched off into the sea. Beneath my feet, 
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as the ship still jarred from that awful violence, 
the deck seams opened, and the oakum lay loose. 

Water dripped from my helmet brim into my 
eyes. I was soaked from die collar of my sheepskin 
coat to my felt-lined boots. Beside me, still at his 
station between me and die Fourth Mate s guns, 
was old Ben. He was the oldest A.B. in die ship; 
Ben, a Baltimore man, who in the last war had seen 
service at die front in France. He might have run 
as diat bomb fell, taken out forward for the life 
boats on the boat deck, anywhere away from the 
bomb. But he stayed there; he just bent his knees 
and set himself and waited, empty-handed and 
where he belonged. 

For that moment of steadfastness, I loved Ben, 
and I always shall. We looked staring, shaking, just 
about conscious, into each other’s eyes, and as the 
frightful tightness gave from our stomachs and 
lungs, spoke to each other, X forget what we said, 
and I guess it doesn’t matter. We talked as ship¬ 
mates, that was all. 

Allen, my partner, was the next man up there. 
He had been coming up the companion ladder 
from the fo’c’sle below, and the shock had all but 
hurled him back down the steps. He helped me 
dry and reload my guns, and we tried them and 
they were all right. The ship was still going on, 
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although now there was a great, grinding thump 
from the propeller under us. We were in a bad way, 
we knew. We had been damaged plenty below. 

The Chief, quiet and bespectacled, came aft to 
look at her and told us that nine of the ten main 
bearings on the shaft had been shattered. There was 
a bad twist in the tail-shaft itself, and plates had 
been stove in the shaft alleyway. She was taking 
water there, but, for the time being, the pumps 
could handle that. We kept on going up to Russia. 

There was no more time for talk. The Nazis were 
over us, high and low, from all sides. They crossed 
the entire convoy in follow-the-leader squadron 
formation, or they peeled off in pairs or alone and 
jumped us. We fired the guns, burst after burst, 
belt after belt. Ships were getting it now all around. 
This had become slaughter. 

All we knew was that we’d fight until we got it 
* there. It would take a direct hit to detonate the 
T.N.T., of that we were aware after this morning. 
But from the nearness of them, the way they kept 
coming back and yet back again, we felt sure they 
had us. 

On the guns, pitching at diem what little I could, 
the thought kept clear in my brain that this was a 
fight in which any free man should be glad to give 
his life. We were being whipped, now, and whipped 
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good. The air, the sea, were full of death. So many 
aerial torpedoes were in the water that the de¬ 
stroyers and the corvettes let go depth charge after 
charge at the minimum depth to crack them before 
they tore into the ships. 

Our ship trembled, rocked, shook, A constant 
vibration went through her that we had to compen¬ 
sate as we fired, or loaded belts, cleared jams, even 
lit a cigarette, in the few minutes we had free. The 
sea was shattered into great pillars and columns 
and waves of explosive-tortured water. The air was 
bitter with gun smoke drifting gray and yellowish 
down the slight wind. On the deck around us and 
into the sea alongside, spent bullets and shrapnel 
fragments kept constantly hitting with a keening 
little whicker and slash. Among the dunnage planks 
piled behind us and in the deck cargo were German 
machine-gun bullets. Those Nazis that dived us 
fired as they came. 

We were afraid, so afraid that we were almost 
physically sick from it. The impulse was to run and 
hide any place safe from those steadily pulsing and 
sweeping silver planes in the sky. But we couldn’t 
hide, not us guys who had the guns. Our job was 
here, with the pieces in our hands. 

Then from the Commodore’s ship, tire one plane 
we had, a Spitfire, took the air from its catapult. 
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That R.A.F. pilot went up into perfect visibility to 
meet more than one hundred of his enemy. He 
didn’t have a chance when he left the deck. Yet 
he went, and he knocked down from the sky within 
two minutes a German plane. 

They got him, of course; they knocked him down. 
He fell off on the port hand, a mile or so past our 
bow, and he bailed out in his ’chute. The ’chute 
drifted pearl-shiny in the sun, very clear. One of 
the corvettes on that hand went over to stand b' 
and save him. 

The Nazis saw that. Four of them jumped the 
corvette. They lashed down right into her gunfire 
and repeatedly dropped bombs. But the corvette 
beat them off; she saved the R.A.F. pilot from the 
sea. 

There, I thought, is a real man. Then thought 
came to me of all the others who had taken the 
same desperate means to fight for freedom: those 
who had gone to Spain against Hitler and Mussolini 
and Franco in 1936-39 when most of the world yet 
didn’t know who our enemies were; the Australians 
and the New Zealanders and Scottish who’d fought 
down through Greece into Crete, aware they didn t 
have a chance to win, and still sticking with it. 
Then there were our own guys, out in the Pacific, 
who gave all they had to give in Bataan and at Cor- 
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regidor and Wake. We were laced by a terrible 
foe, and yet, in our slowly gathered wrath, our own 
might would rise to equal and surpass the Fascists’ 
in this combat that might last for years. Even here, 
among the ice, the bombs, the torpedoes, and the 
sinking ships, I was certain of that These Nazis 
were no supermen. When they got close and we 
gave it to them, they were held by the same fear of 
death. That I had proved to myself with the guns 
in my hands, my tracers on their tails. 

But here, all about, was destruction. Our column 
.eader had just been struck by a bomb on the fore 
deck. It rent down through the port side a gaping 
hole twenty feet high and ten wide. Her Skipper 
and her wheelsman kept their heads. She fell neatly 
off station, out of column to port, let us keep on in 
line. 

We stared aside and then astern at her, hoping 
that her men would make it safe. One boat went 
over and a couple of rafts. The men were going 
down the ropes and davit falls all right. Another 
boat was in the water; she was slowly sinking, but 
they'd make it. 

Then she was jumped. The Messerschmitts and 
the Junkers gave it to her. One bomb went square 
through a boat. Another got the ship and her ex¬ 
plosive cargo this time. 
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There was a great, a horrible, blast. She went in 
fifteen seconds, a blazing upward sheet of carmine, 
scarlet and yellow that had a bite of acrid heat we 
could feel like a blow. The Nazis came back, low, 
right over the boats and rafts that somehow had 
lived to get away from what had been the ship. 

They machine-gunned those men. They tore 
those boats and rafts with 9.7-millimeter and 2-inch 
cannon fire. The men lay helpless, hunched. There 
was nothing they could do except keep still and 
die. Our gunners, all the gunners whose pieces 
could reach, poured it at the Nazis. We cursec 
them, yelling wild with a rage that bums my throa 
right now as I write this. 

At last we drove them off, but not more than a 
very few of our own were alive out there. 

Bombs had caught die Commodore’s ship. A 
stick of four hurled die water all around her. Then 
one struck fair on die fore deck. She’s gone, we 
thought. They’ve got her, too. But although she fell 
out and back, she kept on coming. She made Russia, 
too. 

Astern of us, over in the middle of the convoy, 
a Russian ship had just got it. Hers was on the fore 
deck, right between the gun barbettes, and a direct 
hit from a 1,000-pounder. That ignited die cargo in 
some of the holds. Flame flared scarlet up from her, 
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black-bodied below and awfully fast. It went higher 
than her main house and her bridge. She’s gone, 
too, we thought, sick with the dismay of it. 

But the Russians fought that fire. Her Skipper 
wheeled her around, hove her to out of the wind. 
They went after the flame with steam and the deck 
hoses. A corvette stood by her, gave her hoses to 
help. The Nazis jumped them as they lay there 
hove to, time upon time dive-bombing them. A lot 
f the Russians had been killed, and they only had 
. couple for the guns. They served their guns, 
though, the corvette’s gunners along with them. 
They put out the fire, brought the ship through, 
and her planes and tanks and explosives home to 
Russia and the front. When she rejoined us, we all 
broke out a hoist: Well done. 

Our time was next. Our ship had suffered near 
hits ’midships on both sides, off the port beam and 
the starboard bow. Plates bulged inwards three feet 
and more in the fire- and engine-rooms. Water was 
gaining against the pumps in the shaft alleyway, 
and the propeller shaft had a grinding thump as it 
turned. The ammonia tanks in the engine-room, se¬ 
cured in huge blocks of concrete, were loose in 
their frames, leaking. Ammonia fumes filled the 
engine- and fire-rooms. The main fuel lines were 
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leaking, smashed. Our Skipper gave the order to 
abandon ship. 

We put Number Two and Number Three Boats 
in the water. The double black ball, signal of dis¬ 
tress, was run up on the bridge halyards. The Mate 
pitched the code and signal books into the sea, 
passed down to me in Number Two Boat his sex¬ 
tant. The little Chief Cook, numb with horror, was 
in the boat, and a couple of others. One of them 
was calm and steady Juan. Juan kept the boat off 
the shipside as I rigged the tiller, got the boat ready 
to push away. 

Then we were ordered back aboard, although 
right overhead, within fifty feet of our mainmast 
truck, a pair of Messerschmitts passed to bomb hell 
out of the next ship. Our Chief Engineer had gone 
back down alone into our engine-room. 

He had put on his gas mask against die ammonia 
fumes. Then, in his careful way, he had moved from 
valve to valve, opening and shutting, testing. He 
found fuel lines that would work, and pumps. He 
got oil dirough the hot-well to die furnaces. Steam 
could be put back on the boilers, be fed into the 
turbines. We could proceed. 

We were dizzy with weariness, just able to stand 
as we heaved the two boats back up the falls into 
their chocks on deck. The Chief Cook, spent, lay 
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inert in the boat until Allen went down and rove a 
bowline about him, sent him up on a line. Then the 
Chief took men below with him, a man went to die 
wheel, die black balls came from the halyards, and 
we went back under way. 

The rest of that day was sheer horror, and all the 
next, for it kept fair, and diey kept bombing us all 
the time. We were wearing our heavy rubber life¬ 
saving suits now, and inside them, thick, double 
clothing. It took tremendous effort just to lift your 
feet, your hands. In the dark gloom of the port 
passageway in the main house, all of the galley and 
messroom force except Juan, our messman, and 
Charley, the Second Cook, lay supine on the pipe- 
covers. They were lost men, lost in their heads and 
hearts, and there were more like them clustering 
die midships deck and the saloon. Their faces, pale, 
gauntly terrible, were shown by the wild-staring 
glare of their eyes as we passed back and forth to 
our duties and the guns. 

Juan, who lacked a helmet, brought us coffee on 
the foVsle-head and poop. He walked out, dark¬ 
headed, smiling, with the steaming pitcher in one 
hand, mugs in the other. Shell fragments, spent 
bullets were cracking all around him. He would grin 
at that. “How you making out. Commodore? he 
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would ask us, standing there with his feet broadly 
set to the deck. 

“O.K., Commodore,” we would say, grinning, for 
there isn’t anything else you can do but that with a 
man like Juan. 

Ole and Charley and Allen, Jersey City “Mac,” 
were taking their turns at the guns now, because 
we needed every pair of steady hands and eyes. The 
Skipper stood in the bridge wing and fired his .32 
revolver at the dive-bombers and the Heinkels 
when they came close, flipped his cap at the bombs. 
We were half off our heads from battle shock and 
exhaustion; still, by God, we were sailing our ship. 

Thursday it was a lot of the Heinkel Ills with 
their aerial torpedoes. At the wheel it was agony, 
because the Skipper was forced to give one rapid 
command after another. You’d catch the wheel 
down at the bottom spoke, gasping as you bent, 
your body stinking and weak inside the strangula¬ 
tion of the rubber suit. Then youd spin her, your 
teeth closed to keep strength. The spokes whirred 
creaking, the brass telemotor gears ahead of you 
went rapidly clicking up and down, and the ship 
took helm, put over. That torpedo missed; the next 
one, the next one. Jesus Christ, youd whisper. 
Jesus, this was hard . . . 

Thin-faced Barney, the Navy wireless man, 
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brought us coffee there at the wheel. His face was 
emaciated by the last days, but he could grin and 
give you a funny word as he poured the stuff. 
Barney was like his partner, “Red,” a real Navy 
man. 

But by late Thursday afternoon nearly all the 
ships were very low on ammunition, some of them 
completely out. Our Skipper stood in our starboard 
bridge wing and talked back and forth during one 
of the lulls with the Skipper in the next ship. 

"How are you, you old horse? 1 ' 

"All right. These boys of mine can throw it up 
there good. But we’ve got no stuff left. We’ve been 
using our P.A.C. rockets the last couple of times on 
them low-diving bastards. What’d you think—we 
going to see Olga furl her drawers in Russia?” 

"Sure,” our Skipper said. "If they haven’t got us 
by now, they probably won’t. But the Russkies had 
better snap it up out here and bring something 
heavy when they come.” 
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_Lhe Russians came early that 
night, big, heavily armed destroyers. They came 
firing, blasting at the Nazis in tire sky. One, the 
lanky, long-hulled flotilla Commander, took his 
station on our port beam. When he went to work 
we began to relax, to more than hope we’d make it. 

Those Russians threw it up there with astounding 
speed. They kept it up there as long as they had a 
target within range, and they threw it hard and 
good. But the Nazis sought them with an awful 
fury, and it was still a running, unceasing fight. 

Once, Friday, up there on the wheel, with the 
big black-and-white Russian blasting away on our 
port hand, I heard our own pieces start racketing 
aft. The Nazis were close over us; we could hear 
them, and suddenly the topside guns overhead also 
cut in with furious, prolonged bursts. Then one of 
the pairs of after guns cut out, was silent. The 
Skipper went into the bridge wing, and where I 
was, inside at the wheel, I could hear the moaning 
cry from aft. 

So far we’d been lucky, and none of our boys had 
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got it. But now it seemed that one of the after gun¬ 
ners had. The Skipper, the Mate, and Barney talked, 
and they mentioned "Mac's” name. “Mac," it 
seemed, had been on the port pair of after guns. 
He was down, writhing on the deck, his hands up 
at his throat. 

“Mac,” I thought; that’s the guy who went with 
me to Edinburgh, and in those quiet, gray streets 
we talked about what there is to a thing like this 
and a man’s chances. But I hadn’t much time to 
think; I had the wheel in my hands, the gyro’ com¬ 
pass, the magnetic, and the ship ahead to watch, 
and the ship to steer. If “Mac” had got it, we still 
had to bring the ship in to port. “Mac’s” going 
would only give us so much more reason to try. 

The Skipper had sent a man aft to see what had 
happened there on the poop. That man shouted 
forward, loud and clear, and we laughed as we 
heard the words, because "Mac” is a pretty good 

guy- 

He wasn’t dead, and he wasn’t shot or seriously 
wounded. But shooting in high-angle fire, craned 
back behind his guns, a hot empty had hopped out 
of the breech and down inside the neck of his coat. 
It had severely burned him, giving a piercing pain, 
and, quite logically, he had fallen to the deck and 
gasped, "Ah, ah, they got me!” 
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"When he found out what it was, that they hadn't 
got him, he rose up and went back on the guns 
again. But he’s got more than an inch-long scar 
down his throat to show where the empty hit, and 
it’s just his luck it wasn’t a Messerschmitt 9.7 lug. 

During that day, as during the days before, it was 
our “Sparks,” our wireless operator, who did enor¬ 
mous service in saving our ship. He was to us the 
prototype of all ships’ operators, skinny and slow- 
spoken, with glasses and a drawl. But he cleared 
die worst of our gun jams, took the pieces apart 
right out in the open widi the stuff bouncing all 
around him, and when it was an act of resolution 
alone to take off your gloves and put bare flesh 
against gun steel. He kept our guns in shape, and 
he did his own job, too, and between him and the 
Chief they certainly saw to it that we had guns and 
a ship to work. 

All diat is written here is from a man who was 
on deck. During the six days and nights of that 
batde, until we made Russia, the time wasn t given 
me to go below, because that wasn’t my job. But 
let me make it as plain as plain can be that the men 
below did as much as we, if not more. Down there, 
far below the waterline, it was simple hell. 

The hull side plates, even the bottom plates, were 
always shocking, shaking to the terrible outward 
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pounding. Every bomb, every torpedo and depth 
charge that wracked the waters around die ship 
gave them and die machinery and furnaces they 
tended another pounding. They never knew when 
they were going to get it, never. We, die deck men, 
used to see them go below as we went on our 
watches. “Wee Wullie,” really the deck engineer, 
was on watch down there during the battle, and 
“Wipes,” stupid young character that he was, went 
down at twenty-minute intervals to throw handfuls 
of grease into the universal bearing of the spinning 
shaft in the water-sloshed and cavernous coniines of 
the shaft alleyway. 

Ammonia fumes stung their lungs, their eyes, 
along with it die thick stink of loose fuel oil. Pumps 
and auxiliaries were half unshipped and broken 
loose from their moorings, wouldn’t run right. Look¬ 
ing up, those men could see the inward bend of the 
plates where the bombs had hit so close. Yet they 
tightened their lips as they left the main deck, put 
their hands on the shiny steel rails at the top plat¬ 
form and went below, down to their work, and they 
did it. They kept the main engine turning over; they 
gave us the steam, the power that sailed the ship 
for sure to Russia. 

Friday, we were all just about licked. We’d been 
standing emergency four-and-four watches on deck, 
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but even on your watch below there was little or no 
sleep. You’d sit in the messroom, a cup of Juans 
coffee in your hand, and a head would poke in the 
door: 

"Stand by die guns!” 

Aw, no. 

“Yeah, that’s right.” 

"Where are they now?” 

“Coming right over.” 

So you’d grab the edge of die mess table and 
you’d stand up away from the bench, feeling the 
terrific weight of your body, gathering the sweetish 
stench of yourself inside the rubber suit. Then you’d 
move, a step at a time, half by instinct, butting into 
the door and die passage sides, up the ladder to the 
boat deck, then aft along the catwalk across the 
deck cargo to the poop. You stared up as soon as 
you were in the open on the boat deck, just to see 
where they were, how much time you had before 
they got over. Then you took up a kind of shu ffli ng 
walk like a trot, down the khaki-painted planks, 
across the other catwalk over the well-deck, then, 
tugging, desperately driving yourself, up the hand 
ladder to the top of the steering engine-house and 
the mooring bridge. 

There were the guns waiting you, behind the pile 
of dunnage lumber, the heaps of empties, the half- 
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loaded belts, the green wooden ammunition cases 
and a pair of leather mittens some guy had forgot¬ 
ten. You got to the guns; you took them in your 
hands and stared at the belts, pushed down the 
safeties, brought your index fingers on the triggers. 

Above the curve of your helmet brim, up there 
where it made your neck ache to look, you saw 
them, die enemy. Jesus, they seemed unafraid and 
fast. But they were diving, and when they dived, 
that was when you made them afraid. 

You waited, walking the guns in that slow, round¬ 
ing motion you learned, training the pieces, getting 
set before you let go. Then, sure you’d led off 
enough, that the big silver bastards would come 
straight into the pink slash of your fire, you cut in 
the guns. 

The bullets went cracking out from the dark, 
almost black, steel of your twin muzzles beyond the 
light gray war paint of your gun shield. It gave you 
a sensation of power, the guns streaking there, rep¬ 
ercussing with a steady ripple of reports. They 
weren’t old 1918 Marlin thirties to you then; they 
were damn fine Nazi-killers. 

But you couldn’t fire long at a time. The Nazis 
were too fast for you with your short range. So 
you’d wait, walking the guns around and around 
the mount, taking a cigarette when some other man 
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lit it for you, gazing into the sun with your rheumy, 
blinking eyes. 

Always, die Nazis came out of the sun or from 
high cloud. There was no warning of their coming 
except the fire of the warships with sonic detection 
equipment, and often not that. You were all right 
when you were firing; then you didnt feel the 
weariness. But walking the guns, waiting, that wore 
plenty out of you. 

At last you got the "All Clear and you sat dowr 
right there or lay down, flat on the deck, your hel 
met over your eyes against the sun, and dozed a 
bit. Then up again, after them. Or you went drag¬ 
tailing forward, all the slow, long way you had 
come, just to sit there in the messroom, with some¬ 
thing over your head and a cup of coffee going sip 
by sip down your throat. 

Friday night, the young Third Mate, one of die 
best men in the ship, went into the saloon where 
were gathered in a stinking, mumbling group the 
weak ones. He had been on the guns and on watch 
without break from the beginning. Now he cursed 
them, told them what they were, and the furious 
anger of his voice could be heard by us on die 
bridge. “What the hell is that?" the Skipper said, 
then took out his revolver and went below to make 
sure for himself. 
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The Skipper had a voice of his own. He joined it 
to that of the Third Mate’s. When he was through, 
that flotsam collection was out on deck reloading 
belts, collecting empties, and making more of a 
working ship for us. The Steward, who had refused 
to make or carry any coffee himself, and who said, 
"Coffee s only served at meal time,” was turned to 
on lookout, high-pressure hat and all. It was good 
seeing his ugly dial out in the bridge wing; there 
were no seagulls around now, but there were plenty 
of Nazis to dump it on him. . . . 

Friday night, unable to take any more of it, I 
went aft into the room, stripped to the skin, took a 
bath in die washroom, shaved, put on clean gear, 
trimmed my beard, combed my hair. Let them get 
me, I told myself. You can’t go on Uiis way; you’re 
just too stinking lousy. 

It felt very good, that, being clean, and it helped 
a lot. The room was pretty much a wreck after what 
the bomb had done off the stern, but Allen and I 
fixed it up, went back to sleeping there what chance 
we had. Friday passed so, and Saturday. 
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Oaturday, late in the day, hoists 
went up for the ships that were bound for Arch¬ 
angel to take off by themselves. Our own ship had 
originally been bound there, but we were in too bad 
shape to make that extra 250 miles. So we stood 
along with the ships bound for Murmansk. 

The Nazis were heavy over us then; they let us 
have everything. We blazed and blazed and blazed 
at them as they came out of the low, russet-tinged 
mackerel cloud, and the sea jumped white where 
their bombs hit. These were mostly Stukas, and 
they were very good. When the six ships of the 
Archangel convoy left us we felt pretty bad and 
quite sure they wouldn’t make it, because they were 
being attacked from all sides. 

They did, though, and all intact. The Russians 
and the British minesweepers of the escort took 
them in there fine. 

We were looking for Russia, staring and staring 
for the shore. “Tomorrow,” the Skipper said, “to¬ 
morrow, sure.” 

Big baulks of timber had been sighted in the 
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water. Land birds were out around the ships. We 
could smell land, feel it the way a seaman does, but 
still no sign of it. Jesus, we thought, at least there 
should be some Russian planes out. 

Sunday morning the Russian planes came, out 
from the rocky and mountainous, pine-timbered 
shore we could now see. They were the fast Hurri¬ 
canes the British had given their Allies and a lot of 
the squat, little Russian Migs. “Red,” with his 
powerful Navy long glass, sighted seventeen of 
them in the cloudless sky when at eight o’clock I 
went down off the wheel to breakfast. 

The harried lot, those who adorned the 'midships 
deck, stared at me as X passed, and I told them to 
relax, start taking off their rubber suits, and getting 
themselves in shape for shore. There was Russia, 
and there were the Russian planes. 

Juan had grapefruit and toast and scrambled 
eggs. Allen and I and "Jammy Boy,” a very shaken, 
totally useless “Jammy Boy,” were ducking into the 
grapefruit when right outside the messroom a 550- 
pounder hit. The chunk of grapefruit jumped off 
my spoon. Allen and I stared at each other, then 
shoved off for the deck and the guns. 

But that was a Stuka squadron, and they were 
so fast they were gone by the time we got to the 
guns. 
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It was the last of them then for a while. We made 
the Kola Inlet and, ship following ship, set down 
it for Murmansk. The two Russian pilots who 
boarded us were submarine officers, just in off the 
duty. They were young men, serious, calm, very 
straight in their dark gray, smart uniforms. 

That happened to be my trick on the wheel, and 
I gave it every bit of skill I had as we dropped 
down one reach after the other towards Murmansk. 
It was a long way, one hell of a long way from 
our home port, I thought. But wed made it. Here 
were the tanks and die planes, the trucks, the 
metal, and explosive. We’d brought diem in safe. 

Out in die bridge wing, the two pilots talked with 
the officers in their scant English. They had been 
in a submarine that the week before off Fetsamo 
had torpedoed and sunk three German troop trans¬ 
ports. One, the younger, had lost his mother, his 
three brothers, and didn’t know where his father 
was. The other had just about the same score 
against the Nazis. When the younger went below 
for a cup of coffee, he took it, drank it standing out 
on deck, his eyes always aloft on the sky for Nazi 
planes. 

This was Russia, we told ourselves. This was a 
fighting people. Here they really knew how to wage 
a war. 
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f f E HAD LOOKED FORWARD with 

great hope to finding a haven in the Russian river. 
But we were wrong, and we should have known 
better. Our port here was only sixty-five miles from 
the front in little, "neutral” Finland, and the Ger¬ 
man squadrons were over all the time, nearly as 
much as out to sea. We fought them there, too, day 
and night 

Fog gave us a day of quiet while we lay at ancho 
upstream from Murmansk waiting to go to the am 
munition dock. Then we went down, warped 
alongside, and started to discharge. The soldiers 
and marines guarding the dock were all wounded 
men back from the front. The men who worked the 
cargo out of the holds and into the railroad cars 
on the dock were also wounded soldiers, getting 
their final recuperation period here. 

Women were among them, and they worked just 
as hard as the men. Watching the sky, the sky 
where moon and sun both showed together, we got 
the tons of grief out, and our breathing gained a 
slower beat. This was all right. The luck was with 
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us; there had only been one near raid while we'd 
been discharging, and down at Murmansk, three 
and a half miles below, we’d be right under the 
central protection of the anti-aircraft batteries 
covering the city. 

We left the ammunition dock on a rainy evening 
to go across to the other shore to anchor and then 
down to the general discharge dock the next day. 

We shifted on Allen’s and my watch, and I was 
on the wheel, heading her up for the other shore, 
when we got it. That was a mine that hit us, 
dropped by one of the low-diving Nazis who were 
over there day and night. 

It struck us aft, on die port side, between Num¬ 
ber Four and Five Holds, just where the explosive 
had been. The shock was sharp, but, up there on 
the bridge, not too violent. We stared at each other, 
battle-weary, not quite sure yet what it was, clamp¬ 
ing that control down over our nerves that keeps 
you steady in a time like diat. 

But the wheel had jumped high in my hands, 
nearly hitting me in the chin. The Russian pilot, a 
seasoned, brown-faced man who was a merchant 
Skipper in peacetime, put his head in the wheel- 
house door from the bridge and asked me did I have 
wheel? 

"No, sir. No wheel.” 
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She was loose in my hands; the telemotor gears 
were jammed, and I knew, from the feel of her, 
that the steering engine was somehow wrecked. The 
Skipper sent for “Chips,” told him to take tank 
soundings. “Chips” came back to say that the well- 
deck was all awash aft. That was all the soundings 
we needed. 

The Fourdi Mate, out in the bridge wing, heaved 
the hand lead: Fifteen fathoms, no bottom. 

There is an eleven-foot tide change in that river 
and a big current. The Skipper probably figured to 
hold her head up against the current. Anyhow, the 
order was given to drop the port anchor. The Chief 
Mate, “Chips ” Allen, and “Jammy Boy” were on 
the fo’csle-head. Down went the port anchor with 
105 fathoms of chain behind it. 

The ship wasn’t sinking fast, but she was sinking 
steadily. Russian tugs and picket boats, passing us 
in the river, stood by to see what they could do. 
Motor launches and small boats came out from the 
British minesweepers anchored on the other side 
of the stream. The Skipper sent me to join the rest 
of my watch on the fo’c sle-head. 

We did what we could up there, the five of us, to 
save her. We knew how the Russians unloaded the 
other ships before us: They started up the .tanks 
right down in the holds, had the motors going even 
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while the machines were being lifted out on die 
booms to the dock. Drivers were waiting diere, and 
diey hopped in, swung diem off and up the dock 
full speed for the front. We’d also seen the Russian 
pilot’s face after the ship had got it and the way his 
hands, gripping the bridge rail, tightened until the 
knuckle bones showed through white, dicn blue. 
Our ship’s going would be a tremendous loss in this 
hour of extreme crisis at the front. . . . 

We five tried hard to save her. The Mate got a 
heaving line aboard one of die tugs; I put one 
aboard the other. Then we gave them our bow 
hawsers, hoping we could haul her, even despite 
that anchor and cable weight, across to the other 
bank and beach her, salvage what we’d brought so 
far. 

But, no dice. We snapped a wire spring one of 
the Russkies passed up to us. There was too great a 
strain on the hawsers, and the tugs were forced to 
let them go. We were settling faster now; our stern 
was down on the bottom, deep upon the mud. 
Water was up around the boat-deck level, lifting 
towards the wheel-house and the bridge. 

We stayed there on die focsle-head, still trying 
to save the ship. One of the British lieutenants in a 
launch shouted up that we might try to run a slip¬ 
pery cable, thus get rid of the anchor and cable. 
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That meant knocking the pin out of the anchor 
cable shackle, slipping the cable’s and anchor’s 
weight free from us. It also meant that a man go 
down in the Bosun’s locker in the fore-peak and get 
a topping maul. 

The ship was listing about twenty-five degrees. 
She had a sharp incline aft, and she was breaking 
up under the strain at the deep-tank at Number 
Three. But, save her if you could. I went down the 
steep ladder into the lightless fore-peak fast and 
into the familiar space of the Bosun’s locker. If she 
rolled a bit more, I knew one of the steel doors 
behind me might jam, and then I’d stay as she 
went. 

So I grabbed the first big topping maul that i 
could reach, ran for deck. “Chips” and Allen 
pounded hell out of that shackle pin, but it was 
rusted, wouldn’t start. So Allen went below the way 
I’d gone and brought up a whole armload of mauls. 
Those wouldn’t work either, and that was the end 
of it. 

Our own ship’s boats were in the water now, pull¬ 
ing away from us, and we could see the Fourth 
Mate in his shiny high-pressure hat at die tiller of 
the motor launch, the Skipper standing up forward 
of him, and the launch piled high with suitcases and 
sea-bags. 
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"Take off!” some of the men in the other boats 
yelled at us. "Jump for it, or you’ll get caught!” 

Allen went first, off the port side of the bow, a 
jump of at least sixty feet. The wheel-house was 
awash and adrift now; the signal flags were floating 
brightly out tire starboard door. There was the free 
end of the starboard life-raft painter there on deck, 
and I took that, rove it through a deck ringbolt, 
made it fast for us to use. 

“Let’s go,” "Chips” said. “Let’s leave her.” 

The Mate was standing there, crouched in his 
long raincoat, up by tire anchor windlass. We 
shouted to him, told him to come, but he didn’t 
seem to hear. There was no more time. We went 
down tire painter and into the river, the three of 
us, "Chips” and I and “Jammy Boy.” Then wc took 
off and swam. 

That water, far inside the Arctic Circle, was just 
about freezing. But we could swim in it; we had to, 
for behind us she was going in a down-sliding roll 
to starboard and toward us. We felt the pull against 
our legs and feet and lifebelts as we swam, and 
“Chips” lifted his head glittering out of the water 
and gave a shout for help. 

His shout brought the motor launch from a 
British minesweeper. We came up against her white 
side and lifted to grasp the gunwale, thinking we 
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were all right and had the strength to haul ourselves 
aboard. But either we’d been in the water longer 
than we thought, or the cold had got to us, because 
they were forced to pull us in. A round-faced Engi¬ 
neer Lieutenant with a double row of ribbons on 
him caught me by the slack of my pants and my 
jumper collar and up I went, almost into the motor- 
well. 

Down-river from us, our ship had just gone. We 
heard the roll, the rush, the vast, sonorous escape of 
vapor from the boilers. A single and great wave 
agitated the river, shaking the motor launch as the 
coxswain headed her away from the pull. We looked 
where she had been, and on the surface floated 
some of the cased trucks that had been deck cargo, 
a litter of lumber and the little iron punt used to 
paint ship. The rest was down at the bottom, all 
that we’d brought from the States, fought to save 
from the Nazis in that North Cape battle. 

The realization was cruel, almost overwhelming. 
We sat numbly under the canvas bow-hood of die 
Royal Navy launch, dripping, chill, heads down, 
hands between our knees. She’d been our home, 
that ship; we’d worked and loved and fought her. 
Now she was gone, widi everydiing we owned. We 
didn’t know what to say except a few dull curse 
words; death had been too close to us to allow our 
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minds any more clarity. We sat there, aware of our 
bodies against the thwart, and thus alone sure that 
we were alive, had been saved. 

A cheery young sub-lieutenant came forward to 
us. He opened his silver case and gave us all the 
cigarettes he had. From him we learned that the 
Chief Mate, leaping last from the fo’c’sle-head, had 
been saved and was in another launch, and, al¬ 
though one of our lifeboats had been overturned, 
all of our people were saved. Three had been hurt, 
but they had been taken off in safety. That was 
good, die knowledge that none of us had been lost; 
that made us feel a bit better. 

The launch took us alongside the white-hulled 
minesweeper. There the British showed us utmost 
generosity. They took us, dripping, smudged with 
fuel oil, into their neatly tiled and warm galley. We 
stripped to the skin. They gave us towels, thick, 
soft woolen undergear, socks, sweaters, pants and 
shirts. 

“Were used to you Yanks,” the black-haired 
Cook said. “We had the So-and-So’s survivors 
aboard ere. Good lads, those. Thirty o’ diem got 
syved by some bloody miracle, blown right off the 
decks into the sea when she went, out there. They 
were blinkin’ near all unconscious when we fished 
’em out. Three o’ them died o’ their wounds, but the 
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rest stood right along with us. When we went on 
Action Stations, they went with us. Served the guns 
with us, they did, and got their own cracks at Jerry. 
Now for some tea, aye, and a bit of the old grog?” 

They put us in their crews long, low fo’c’sle, 
among the slung hammocks of the gang off watch 
and in a row along the mess tables. They gathered 
around us and they gave us their cigarettes, their 
tobacco, pipes, added sweaters, jumpers, anything 
we needed. We stretched out, tried to sleep: my 
head at Allen’s feet on the narrow settee; Pete, the 
messboy, against my feet. But sleep wouldn’t come 
easily to me, and several times I got up from then 
went out on deck. 

Russian and British vessels were sweeping the 
river for more mines. They not only swept it; they 
dropped repeated depth charges. The slender vessel 
in which I stood shook and jumped, came back hard 
on her anchor chain. Up above the high dun bluffs 
of the shore, over towards the city and its log and 
concrete buildings, the sun still showed, although 
now it was close to two o’clock in the morning. 
When would I see night again, I thought. When 
would I see home. . . . 

Commander Franckel, the United States Naval 
Attache, smart and snappy, and our own Skipper 
came aboard the next afternoon. We were to be ap- 
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portioned out as survivors among the other Ameri¬ 
can ships in the river, sent home that way. But our 
folks at home were to be informed we were all 
right, the Commander assured us. He would send a 
cablegram to that effect. 

Some of us from our ship’s company were put 
into a big Panamanian registry ship. Others went 
into the So-and-So, and the last group, ten of us, 
into the So-and-So. It was late, and we had been 
plying up the river for a couple of hours in the big 
Russian tug when Commander Franckel, Represen¬ 
tative of tire Peoples Commissariat of Foreign Trade 
Kovalsky, and our Skipper came back down the 
ladder from the So-and-So. "You ten for here, our 
Skipper said, naming off the Fourth Mate, "Wee 
Wullie,” an oiler, Allen, and me, two of the ordinary 
seamen, Juan and the Wiper and tire baboon-faced 
Steward. “Your pay and everything else will be 
taken care of. Good luck on the way home.” 

We climbed the ladder one after the other up the 
high side of the lightly laden ship, put our feet 
down, and knew that here was our new home for 
at least a month or so to come. We tried the deck 
plates under our feet, and we stared up quickly 
at her barbettes and her guns to see how she was 
armed, for this was Russia, and there was still the 
North Cape and an awful lot of water between us 
and home. [ 124 J 
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JO OR twenty-eight days we stayed 
there in the river before convoy was made up for 
home. They were hard and difficult, dangerous 
days. Whenever it was clear, and sometimes when 
it wasn’t, the Nazis came over at us and the city. 
We fought them just as we had out to sea. 

We came to hate the sun, clear skies. Fog and 
obscurity meant safety. Then we took one of the 
lifeboats and went visiting among the ships an¬ 
chored there to see our shipmates in the other ves¬ 
sels or to go aboard the British men-of-war and 
have a chat, a jolt of tea, and a smoke with them. 
They in their turn came to visit us, and once the 
boat’s crew of a Free French corvette boarded us. 

Their brown-faced coxswain and three sailors sat 
quietly in our messroom as we gave them what we 
had, meat and bread and cheese from our capa¬ 
cious icebox—for the So-and-So’s Steward was a 
generous, intelligent man—and cigarettes and choc¬ 
olate. The Frenchmen had been in it since before 
Dunkerque; the coxswain had served there. It had 
been, he said, “une tres salle affaire.” They were 
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real seamen, fishermen and deepwatermen before 
die war, all from Brittany, Brest, La Pallice, Saint- 
Malo and Saint-Nazaire. For over two years, they’d 
had no news of their folks at home, and every night 
the R.A.F. were over their home towns, bombing 
the hell out of their homes and their folks. But, 
what had to be, had to be, and they told, their 
eyes brighter, of how they had got a German sub¬ 
marine. That had been January 15 of the Winter 
past, off the Northwestern coast of Norway. It was 
at night and in fog. They had caught the U-boat 
on die surface, recharging her batteries. Right in 
upon her, they gathered speed, rammed her square 
amidships, sliced her down in half. A British de¬ 
stroyer astern of them picked up seven survivors, 
that was all. 

In the battle out to sea with us that Free French 
outfit had fought fine, time and again risked every¬ 
thing from submarine attack to slow down and save 
survivors from our sunken ships. Their gunfire had 
protected us, and their depth charges. When we 
said good-by to them, we shook hands all around. 
“On les aural* they said. "We’ll get them.” We an¬ 
swered them, slowly, to make the words clear, “We 
wifl." 

About the tenth day of our stay there, Kovalsky, 
the Russian Shipping Representative, came along- 
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side in his big launch to take any of us survivors 
who wished in to see Murmansk and put our feet 
ashore. Kovalsky was a short and dark man with an 
extremely keen, expressive face, a gray astrakhan 
cap, long coat and boots. He had spent two years 
in New York before the war, and his English was 
colloquial and good. He was an excellent host. 

Murmansk, we found, was a modem city expand¬ 
ing out from a collection of pine-log houses that 
had been a fishing village. Up on its hills were great 
concrete buildings, the white House of Rest and 
Culture with, before it, a neat park and a tall statue 
of Lenin. Right behind, fittingly enough, lay a 
twisted Mcsserschmitt that the Russian ack-aek 
gunners had pulled out of the sky. We stood and 
stared some minutes at that plane; all that wed 
seen before had either been in the air or in the sea. 

It was cold, foggy, and rainy that day, and 
Kovalsky took us down to the Arctic Hotel on 
Lenin Street for vodka and hot food. But every¬ 
where as we passed, men and women and children 
were working. They stolidly cleared up the debris 
of the bombs; they loaded trucks and wagons. In 
front of the Arctic Hotel one group of women 
worked alone. They were old women; fifty was 
probably the age of the youngest of them. They 
were carrying big baulks of pine timber, rigging 
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telephone poles, and building the roof of an air¬ 
raid shelter. The thought couldn’t help but come 
to us: why the hell didn’t we have the same tiling 
at home? It was the same war, against the same 
enemy, and the Nazi bombs killed any and all who 
stood in their way. , . , 

In the broad lobby of the Arctic Hotel with its 
huge, stuffed brown bears in the corners, were men 
from all the fighting forces on that front. An R.A.F. 
ground sergeant in his light blue talked with a 
wounded machine-gunner from one of our ships. 
Next to them, stretched out in a big leather chair 
to ease the pain of his cracked foot, was a hand¬ 
some and blond Royal Navy gunner from our Com¬ 
modore’s ship. He’d been working his pieces up in 
one of the bridge barbettes when the bomb hit her 
Out in the battle, he told us. The shock had knocked 
him out of the barbette and end for end down onto 
deck. But he’d be all right; he was going back for 
another crack at them. 

Others there had stories to tell of the earlier con¬ 
voys and the battles in the awful Winter seas. Some 
of them had lost fingers, hands, feet from frostbite 
in the boats after their ships had been sunk. Some 
of them were from the British cruiser which had 
fought two big Nazi destroyers off tfye North Cape 
in April. She had got one of the destroyers, blown 
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her right out of the water. Then, as she was swing¬ 
ing to work on the other, that second Nazi got her 
with a torpedo. 

Her men fought their guns in the turrets until the 
water was up around their necks. They pounded 
the hell out of that other Nazi, too. But locked by 
the shock of the torpedo in the after compartment 
of the ship were sixty of their shipmates, and al¬ 
though they could talk for some minutes with those 
men, they could do nothing to save them. So they 
left her, all awash, and took off in the boats with the 
six young and pretty Russian girls who had been 
on their way in the cruiser to serve for Amtorg in 
New York. 

An American freight ship picked up the cruiser’s 
survivors, Amtorg girls and all, brought them back 
to Murmansk. But at her dock the freight ship had 
been bombed, and the girls, assigned to that ship 
for transportation, were now bound for the States 
in a third vessel. That was how the war went up 
on that front; it was just tough. . . . 

With Kovalsky we had a dinner of caviar and fish 
and meat and rice in the wide main dining room 
of the hotel. We toasted each others’s countries and 
our fight in vodka and white wine and sat back, 
watching the pretty waitresses. Here in the Soviet 
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Union with its strict moral code there were no free 
and easy women to be had for an hour or a night as 
there were in the capitalist countries. A Russian girl 
who gave herself to a foreigner was severely pun¬ 
ished under Soviet law. It was a fact that vexed all 
of us American seamen, and Kovalsky knew it. 

"The best I can do for you boys,” Kovalsky said, 
his dark, luminous eyes smiling with understand- 
ng, "is to send you to the International Club. There 
we have girls with whom you may dance and talk. 
But that’s all.” 

He and I stayed there in the hotel and talked 
for a bit after the others had gone on to the club. 
He was a cultured man, knew art and letters, and 
it was a pleasure to talk with him. He told me about 
Moscow, his home city, and about the Art Theatre, 
the poets who read their works aloud to the people 
strolling the paths of the park along the river. Like 
all the Russians with whom I spoke, he was keenly 
interested in my wife, my child, my family life. It 
wasn’t easy, we decided, for the home folks in a 
war like this. 

We went out into the chill bleakness of the fog. 
He pointed over to the white loom of the House of 
Rest and Culture. “Every Saturday night,” he said, 
“we have a male chorus of five hundred voices that 
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meets the^ They sing, bombs or no bombs. The 
choirmaster comes from Leningrad each week, 
bombs or no bombs. That is good.” 

It must be fine, I told him, liking this man a lot. 

The fog was beginning to thin and lift. There 
would be an air raid soon, without fail. Kovalsky 
and I looked into each other’s eyes. He put his 
hands against my shoulders. “You have come a long, 
hard way to help us people of the Soviet Union,” 
he said. 

"To help all people.” 

“But in this special case, the Russian people. Your 
way back won’t be easy. You’ll make it; I know you 
will. Thank them there for us. Tell them how we 
so greatly need all you are sending us and how we 
appreciate it. You have had a difficult time; your 
home is a long distance away. But when you reach 
it, and your wife puts her arms around you, all this, 
the terror and the horror, will be forgotten. Please, 
give my best wishes to your wife. Tell her that after 
the war you must come and visit me and my wife 
in Moscow.” 

“You will come and see us in New York. You and 
your wife.” 

“Without fail,” he said. 

Taking off our mittens, we shook hands. 
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A week later, right there in front of the Arctic 
Hotel, Kovalsky, a man whose first name I never 
learned, was killed by a German bomb. It is very 
hard to write these words. 
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FTk sailed from the Kola Inlet 
in late Spring, It had become almost a dream to us, 
our sailing. Home had faded from us* Home had 
become an unreality* a blurred recollection where 
the names, die faces, and voices of all but the 
closest and dearest ones were lost. They were forced 
from us by the guns, the planes, the mines. 

Fifteen times in one space of twenty-four hours 
the Nazis were over on us. The General Alarm 
bell rang, rang, rang. Men lost control, stood shak" 
mg* white, gone inside from. horror. The So-and- 
So, the ship where some of our survivors had been 
put aboard, was struck by a floating mine, sank in 
broken fragments on the beach, A British corvette 
which we had visited the night before was struck 
by a Stuka’s bomb and went down with her how 
writhing slim and high. Any minute we might get 
it, too, any second. 

Let's get out, we told ourselves. Lets try for 
home. Even the North Cape cant be worse than 
this. We were right about the North Gape, for it 
was easier that time, but not Iceland. That run 
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home was, in its way, more terrible than anything 
we saw off tire Cape. 

But we stood out, a big convoy—American, 
British, Russian, Panamanian, and Dutch—with 
British war vessels as escort. Our nerves were as 
tight as men's nerves can be and still keep sanity. 
We were heading for the North Cape. . . , 

Fog was with us, though, and the ice was higher 
towards the Pole so that we could run North of 
Bear Island and put just that much more distance 
between us and the Nazi planes coming from Fin¬ 
land and Norway. Outside, off the river, we met the 
ships of die Archangel convoy, took up our familiar 
formation again, and headed North. 

The Focke-Wulf Condor reconnaissance planes 
caught up with us off Bear Island. They were with 
us two days and two nights. The Attack flag was up 
once more on the Commodore’s and the flak ship’s 
halyards. We took the covers from our guns, swung 
them, tried them, stood by them with the safeties 
off, the ammunition cases ready close in back of us. 
Several times die escort vessels fired at the Condors 
when they came too close, but for us in the mer¬ 
chant ships Uiere was no action there. 

The Nazis’ real target was the laden convoy 
bound into Murmansk, not our light or empty ships. 
Over the horizon, for many hours, we could hear 
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the rumble, the thudding slam of gunfire and 
bombs. Christ help them, we said. They’re getting 
it bad. 

Fog held for us, day after day, nine of them. 
Then we were off Iceland, and Iceland to us was 
the next best place to home. There we broke con¬ 
voy. There some of the ships stood off by them¬ 
selves. 

We proceeded, the rest of us, for our port. The 
next night, in a heavy sea and heavy fog with almost 
zero visibility, we got it. 

A pair of Nazi submarines jumped us. They had 
spread the sea there with mines, and they used tor¬ 
pedoes also, then their deck guns. 

We were about twenty miles off the mountainou 
and deeply indented Icelandic Coast. The Nazi sub¬ 
marines lay between us and the shore, about a mile 
and a half away, one of them, and the other much 
closer. They sank the destroyer first, off on the port 
hand about a mile from us. Then they went after 
the corvette that stood by the sinking destroyer. 

In that heavy fog sound was dulled and sight 
limited. We strained to hear the gunfire and heavier 
explosive sound, make out our enemy so that we 
could fight him. 

The destroyer was sinking fast on an even keel, 
then with her bow pitching up, lurching down in 
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that awful, final convulsive motion we had come to 
know so well. The corvette was still there, firing her 
deck guns in rapid, dull-sounding salvos. No depth 
charges could be dropped, we realized; that would 
kill our own people in the water, even if it greatly 
increased the risk to the ships. 

We kept straight on, through that swirl and drag 
of gray fog over the black, white-licking sea. 

Our column leader got it, square on the port bow. 
The sound was a wrenching roar, the sight of 
whitish yellow flame and the dark ship hurling up¬ 
ward bow high, then down into the sea. Then the 
next ship, the one right ahead of us, got it. Then 
the one inside that and the one astern of us. 

It was our turn; it must be. The Nazi gunners 
and torpedo-men had a perfect bead on us. Shells 
from the submarine’s deck guns gouged green into 
the sea off on our port hand, short by fifty and a 
hundred yards. But their range was right; all they 
had to do was lift it a bit. 

We pulled the covers from our machine guns. We 
trained the guns and waited, seeking for our target. 
That was hard to find, and with our pieces we. 
couldn’t do much to puncture the hide of a sub¬ 
marine. But we could rip hell out of the deck gun 
crews that were throwing those shells at us and the 
other ships. 
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A dark, dim, slowly moving shape passed down¬ 
wind within fifty yards of the ship. We cut loose 
with our port side machine guns. The tracers drove 
a pink slash through the fog into the darkness of 
die sea around whatever that was out there. 

Then our 3-incher opened up, let go eleven 
rounds fast at point-blank range. They crashed one 
after another at that dim target. Everywhere we 
looked now, ships were going down. The little, 
slender Navy coxswain and Frank, the Georgia 
Bosun, were up on die 3-incher, throwing the big 
stuff for us. It was our fire that saved us. 

A torpedo missed our bow in a pale-rushing 
streak, took the ship on die inboard hand. Another 
got the ship astern. A great yellow gust of flame 
leapt up her bow plates. She sank almost as fast as 
you can read these words. The big Panamanian ship 
diat carried shipmates of ours had got it, too, from 
a mine. 

We thought any second she would go. But her 
Skipper, a tough Norwegian with two forty-fives 
in his pants waistband decided that he could save 
her. He did. 

The mine explosion had been on die port side 
right at Number Two Hold. But the bulkheads had 
held, and the pumps worked, although she took a 
20-degree list and was so pulled down by the bow 
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that her propeller hardly caught the water. Our ship 
stood by her, with our fenders and hawsers and 
heaving lines out on deck, to take her crew off 
should they have to leave her. 

We still stared at the sea, every foot of it, every 
wave top and darkening undulation. Nine ships had 
been sunk in the space of less than ten minutes. 
The submarines were, without doubt, right here yet. 

“Sensation,” the wild, young, ordinary seaman 
who was a survivor in this ship, went below to 
handle the fires. One of the men on watch there 
had run for deck, saying it was suicide to stay be¬ 
low. But “Sensation” went down, alone, into the 
fire-room through the narrow passage between the 
boiler shoulders. He stayed below through it all, he 
and “Big Willy” and the twenty-one-year-old Third 
Assistant Engineer. They brought us through just as 
much as our calm-voiced and steady Skipper, con¬ 
ning ship from the wheel-house topside. They were 
good men, and they did their job. 

Francis, the Negro Chief Cook, had his little half- 
breed dog, Flossie, in his arms. He stood right be¬ 
side a lifeboat while Flossie whimpered and turned 
her eyes pale up to his. She knew danger, Flossie; 
had come aboard a three-weeks-old puppy in a 
paper sack; had learned to sense the kind of death 
that waits out to sea. We could hear her whimper- 
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ing as we stood there at the guns and on the bridge. 

Bow-legged little "Shorty,” a Maine man with 
long years of the sea behind him, went into the 
messroom, leaving the others who stood dolorously 
gathered on the deck or around the boats. It wasn’t 
easy to go in there. The messroom was on the side 
of the ship where, in all probability, the shells or 
torpedoes would strike. Trapped there, he wouldn't 
have a chance. 

He made coffee, though, huge pitchers of it, and 
he brought it to us on the guns and the bridge. He 
poured it and gently wise-cracked while we reached 
a hand in back and took it, drank it, our eyes neve? 
off tire sea. 

For hours we stood there like that, only knowing 
that each minute that passed was one more we were 
alive. The Second Mate and handsome, young 
"Wisconsin,” our Navy signalman, finally moved 
from the machine guns they had fired. Our ensign 
in command of the gun crew came to the bridge to 
talk with the Skipper. As far as they could tell, we 
were out of die worst of the danger by now, for the 
U-boats wouldn’t wait here with most of their tor¬ 
pedoes gone for die war vessels diat would come 
from port. 

The fog lifted. We counted in the brilliant sun¬ 
light the ships that were left, thus those that were 
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gone. Many of those that were gone had been with 
us die whole way; we knew their crews, their hull 
outlines, die way we knew our watch caps. We were 
quite silent after we had counted. The grief took us 
so we couldn’t speak. 

A big American cruiser passed us, making all her 
knots and bound for where those submarines had 
been. American patrol planes, the big PBY 5’s, came 
over us, ranged the sea from the bleak and moun¬ 
tainous shore to far beyond and the horizon. We 
felt safer. Some of die daze of exhaustion and dis¬ 
may left us. Francis was back in the galley with 
Nick, die Second Cook, and Flossie lay in sleep 
beside the galley range. Breakfast was being 
cooked; we smelled the bacon, the eggs, the coffee. 
It was fine beyond any utterance we possessed to 
be alive. Perhaps now we might still see home. 

The Panamanian ship was in a very bad way. Her 
fist and the water in her shattered fore-holds were 
increasing. United States Navy tugs were out, and 
one stood alongside of her all that day. We stood at 
the rail and talked to her, told her to keep it com¬ 
ing, keep ’em turning over so she’d make it. 

Port was in sight, off on the port hand. We made 
out the church towers, the buildings of the city, the 
green little islands of the bay. We went in past the 
islands and to anchor, those of us who had come 
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safe through that battle in the fog. Naval Control 
vessels came out; we were told that a lot of sur¬ 
vivors had been saved from the sunken ships. But 
we watched the Panamanian, limping, listed far 
down, every stroke and slow turn of her propeller 
blades visible. 

To us, she was a symbol of all merchant ships and 
of our struggle to survive here on the sea. She still 
had steerage way, and she was under her own 
power until, finally, deep inside the bay, she took 
the tug’s towline. Then, in shallow water they 
beached her, and she was safe. We yelled at that 
and slapped each other on the back. There was one 
more ship that would go to sea again against the 
Nazis, carry more of the supplies that would make 
our victory sure. 

For the first time since we had left here, in long, 
long weeks, we took our clothes off and got between 
the sheets and blankets, really slept. 
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V-/ CTt Skipper went ashore early 
the next day. We needed water, we needed food, 
and all sorts of supplies. He got them for us, and 
our orders to sail that night for home. A usually 
controlled and contemplative man, his eyes and face 
were bright with excitement as he climbed back 
over the side from the Navy launch and told us 
who waited eagerly on the ’midships deck that now 
it was home, the States. 

The supplies came out in a big, fast invasion 
barge: Iceland pony meat, sugar, flour, other stuff. 
That was enough for us, and during the day we had 
got our water. We were glad to hear the rattling 
rasp of the windlass, the clank as the hook was 
brought from bottom and to the hawse. 

We stood out in line, glad to see Iceland astern, 
hardly looking at it, already staring towards the 
West and home. 

A couple of days out to sea, slowed down so that 
our engines hardly turned over, we met another big 
convoy of ships. That was in fog, and for seventeen 
of nineteen days to come we had the same. 
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Hour after hour, the whistles sounded with their 
moaning blasts. We lost sight of each other, fell 
back, came ahead onto station, only to be lost 
again as the stuff thickened, closed over us. 

Our nerves were in bad shape. We could hardly 
take it. Some men couldn’t sleep except for a few 
minutes at a time, paced the deck wearing one life 
belt, carrying others in each hand. We disregarded 
them, tried not to see them or get infected with 
their hysterical fear. We didn’t openly condemn 
them or criticize them, because we all knew what 
fear was. But we had to keep our nervous control; 
we had to bring the ship home. 

In the messroom, there was a lot of wild talk 
about the Tirpitz, that she was out after us, was 
overhauling us right now. Men coming from the 
bridge were questioned as to how much speed we 
were making, our position, the size of the escort, 
whether a destroyer had joined or left us. 

We had looked forward for months to being in 
the warmth, the lovely sunlight, of these Southern 
latitudes. But the fog closed, shrouding about us, 
chill, incessant. Our clothing was damp from it, our 
bunk gear, our cigarettes, tobacco and matches. 

We talked endlessly in the messroom of home, 
for now it seemed that we might really make it. 
Men talked of the beer and whisky they were going 
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to drink; the women they were going to flip into 
bed. Red-headed Allen read a poem from a maga¬ 
zine one night and the men, seated on the mess 
benches, faced him as though they were in a 
theater, applauded when he was done. 

All the safety and the comfort and delight of 
shore life seized our thought. We did everything 
but jump overside and push the ship forward 
through the sea. This ship’s crew had been out five 
months, and for fifty-five days they had been in the 
river up in Russia. They were goofy for the shore, 
and it was only natural that they should be. 

But, because we were seamen, we began to talk 
of our next ship, our next trip. The So-and-So was 
a National Maritime Union ship, and those men, 
through the instruction of their leaders, were aware 
of the necessity for keeping the ships at sea. They’d 
have a couple of weeks ashore at most, then back 
out again in a new one. 

We talked ships, and we talked planes and sub¬ 
marines and guns, hour after hour. We were coming 
home more than merchant seamen; we were fight¬ 
ing men, trained and experienced gunners, special¬ 
ists in death. The Bosun was as good a gun crew 
man as any in the ship. One of the A.B.’s, * Josie,’ 
had, single-handed, cleared a jam in the 3-incher 
during action out to sea on the way to Russia. Allen 
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and I and big “Heavy,” a cracka-jack sailor, knew 
our stuff about the guns, too. We recognized their 
importance; how much they meant to the safety and 
survival of the ships. 

Next time, it must be better, we decided. That 
run to Russia was all but suicide unless the ships 
were heavily armed with the newest and best types 
of guns. We wanted a lot more Browning fifties, at 
least eight of them, and a couple of the new triple¬ 
mounts where you had two Browning fifties flank¬ 
ing a 20-millimeter piece. 

With armament like that in a ship, besides a good 
3-incher, men would have a fair chance to come 
home alive from out here. But the folks at home 
would have to give us those things; they’d have to 
become aware of our needs, then be sure the ships 
were swiftly, fully armed. We were lonely, we were 
very tired and homesick as hell, but we’d come back 
out, if only to pay off the Nazis for our dead. It took 
guns for the Nazis, though, plenty of guns. . . . 

“Caroline,” of the Navy gun crew, and I took 
down the starboard pair of Hotchkisses and cleaned 
them, remounted them. We sat on the hatch as we 
worked and slowly talked. “Caroline” was a married 
man with two young children in South Carolina 
waiting to see him when and if he made home and 
got a leave. Up in Russia, in the little village beyond 
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Murmansk where we had rowed ashore a couple of 
times, "Caroline” had played with the Russian kids. 

He’d gone down into die dooryard of one house 
where a young Russian woman worked in her gar¬ 
den. Her man was away at the war, and she was 
alone here with the kids. “Caroline” couldn’t speak 
a smitch of Russian or the woman and her three 
little kids a bit of English. But diey all happily 
passed the afternoon there twice, “Caroline” with 
the youngest kid on his knee, stroking her hair and 
making her laugh with his own free, rich laughter. 

It made him feel better, he told me, out to sea 
there sitting on the hatch, to have that kid on his 
knees. It eased some of the hunger inside him for 
his own kids. Yeah, I said; I knew what he meant. 
That same hunger was in me for my own kid. 

"Caroline’’ was the gun captain on the 3-inch 
piece. He was a tough and steady man in action, 
did his job quietly and well. But now all he could 
look forward to was a fifteen-day leave, then back 
to sea for three, four, five, maybe seven months. 
He had found in Russia, as I and many others of 
our shipmates had, a contentment and friendliness 
of spirit that restored us during the dreary days of 
waiting and fighting. Russia had been hard to reach, 
but they had done their best for us there. They had 
made us know that we were one with them in the 
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struggle that must decide the future of the world 
for at least a thousand years. It was the little ones 
we were all fighting for, they made us understand. 
Our lives didn’t count, and probably in the struggle 
we’d lose them. The lives of the kids did, and their 
laughter, the firm little bodies, and the unafraid 
eyes. Fear was the basis of Fascism, and we were 
going to take fear from the world. . . . 

Fog lifted finally right off the Connecticut coast. 
But in the night before it did a stray merchant ship, 
naking it on his own up the coast, somehow got in 
.mong us in the convoy. He blew and we blew, but 
he had no identifying convoy number. Then the 
Commodore blew again, and each column leader, 
each ship. The solitary, lost guy muttered back with 
vague, yet increasingly more rapid warning blasts. 
For half an hour or more he butted back and forth 
among us, trying to find his way out. Then he got 
clear and ran for it, and we laughed at his going. 
There had been a lot of tensed gun fingers that 
night, and he was lucky he hadn’t got the seat 
blasted out of his pants. 

When we saw the Connecticut shore we were 
ecstatic. I mean just that: ecstatic. We stood around 
on deck for hours simply looking at it. We were 
afraid to go below and turn in, because then it 
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might disappear. But it stayed with us, grew closer, 
and we came in, slowly on down. 

Then we picked up the pilot, ran down the river 
for our pier. We moved back and forth from one 
side of the ship to the other to watch the tall and 
gray-brown city. People riding in their cars along 
the shore drive stared out at us, our signal flags, 
and hooded guns. We wondered if they knew where 
we’d been, what we’d seen and experienced. It was 
good to tell ourselves that they did, for if they 
didn’t, we, as a nation, were lost. 

This was the same ship sliding smoothly down 
the narrow river that had fought in the ice and 
snow and gales of the Barents Sea in the Arctic, 
fought for fifty-five days in the Russian river, fought 
back again off the North Cape and off that terrible 
place of fog and heavy-rolling seas and death on 
the Icelandic Coast. We’d brought her back; some 
of us would take her out again, or ships like her. 

We didn’t want much. We were glad to be alive, 
to be home. 

That night, as Kovalsky had said, my wife’s arms 
were around me, and everything was all right. 

Others, shore-going folks, can write the rest that 
goes with this book. This is just about all that one 
sailorman can tell you. But before you finish this, 
read, please, what Allen, my partner, wrote me. 
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He’s back out to sea now; will be gone for six 
months. My place is with him, or men like him, on 
the guns, at sea. Here’s what he wrote: 

Tonight makes two weeks since we came in, so 
its about time for me to start looking for another 
ship. I wish that I could go out again with the 
blessed ignorance and expectation of high adven¬ 
ture that I did last time, but I’m afraid that’s been 
knocked out of me. But I’ll go back again, and 
again, to see swift death screaming down from the 
skies that I might one day come back to stay in 
peace in a land where men are free. 

I trust. Bob, that our one voyage will not be the 
end of our acquaintance and that the uncertainties 
of our calling will not write “Finis” to a friendship 
forged by such close association and tempered in 
the heat of danger such as was ours. 

Your shipmate, 

Allen 
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TO: MASTERS AND SHIPS COMPANIES IN CONVOY M 
FROM: COMMODORE 

CONGRATULATIONS ON A GOOD JOB WELL DONE. 


TO THE COMMODORE IN 

ON BEHALF OF THE ROYAL NAVY I SHOULD LIKE TO 
CONGRATULATE YOU AND YOUR SHIPS UNDER MAG¬ 
NIFICENT DISCIPLINE, COURAGE AND DETERMINATION 
SHOWN THROUGH A RUNNING FIGHT OF SIX CONSECU¬ 
TIVE DAYS. CONDUCT OF ■■ AND WAS 

SPLENDID. WE DEEPLY REGRET THE LOSS OF SO MANY 
FINE SHIPS AND THOSE OF THEIR CREWS WHO WENT 
WITH THEM. PLEASE CONVEY THIS TO ALL SHIPS OF YOUR 
CONVOY. 


FROM: SENIOR BRITISH NAVAL OFFICER 
THE FIRST LORD OF THE ADMIRALTY AND THE FIRST 
SEA LORD CONGRATULATE ALL OFFICERS AND MEN OF 
THE ALLIED MERCHANT NAVIES AND ALLIED FORCES 
CONCERNED ON THEIR MAGNIFICENT EXPLOIT IN FIGHT¬ 
ING CONVOY THROUGH TO NORTH RUSSIA IN THE 

FACE OF ALL THE ENEMY COULD DO IN THE AIR AND 
THE SEA. 


TO: ESCORTS AND SHIPS OF CONVOY ■■ 

FROM: COMMANDER IN CHIEF OF HOME FLEET 
MY HEARTIEST CONGRATULATIONS AND GREAT ADMI¬ 
RATION FOR THE GALLANT WAY THEY FOUGHT THEIR 
PASSAGE THROUGH IN THE FACE OF STRONG AND PER¬ 
SISTENT OPPOSITION. I SYMPATHIZE WITH THEM MOST 
SINCERELY IN THEIR LOSS OF THEIR FINE SHIPMATES. 
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